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PREMIUM.—Any one sending one new subscrip- 
tion for the Weekly, or two for the Monthly, for 
one year, besides their own subscription for a year 
for the Weekly, will be entitled to a copy of “ Bees 
and Honey,” bound in cloth. 


s® The receipt for money sent us will be given 
on the address label on every paper. If not given 
in two weeks after sending the money, write us a 


Postal card, for something must be wrong about it. | 


&@” Any person sending a club of six, is entitled | 


to an extra copy (like the club), sent to any address 
desired. Sample copies furnished free. 


&@” Papers are stopped at the expiration of the 
time paid for, unless requested to be continued. 


—_—-S-- — 
FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: 


To Europe—Weekly, 50 cents; Monthly, 12 cents. 
To Australia —Weekly, $1 ; Monthly, 24 cents. 


George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are 
our authorized agents for Europe. 


Entered at the Chicago P. O. as Second Class Matter. 
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20 cents per line of space, each Insertion, 


Por either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will contain about 8 words; 
TWELVE lines will occupy ONE-INCH of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements may be inserted one, twoor four 
times a month, if so ordered, at 2O cents per line, 
of space, for each insertion. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 Went Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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Madison St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 

a We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 











Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


@@ To all new subscribers for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL who send us 
2.00 for 1884, we will send the re- 
mainder of this year free, from the 
time the subscription is received. So, 
the sooner they subscribe, the more 
numbers they will get free. 





BOOK CLUBBING LIST. 





We will supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 


first column givesthe regular price of both. All 
postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 
The Weekly Bee Journal,...........+.... $2 00.. 


and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 25.. 2 7% 


Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers).... 3 00.. 250 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth 2 75.. 2 50 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 25.. 225 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 275.. 250 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 3 50.. 3 00 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 400.. 350 


Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 400.. 350 


Dzierzon’s New Book (paper cover®) 3 50.. 3 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.......... 3 50.. 3 25 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 40... 375 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Alley’s Queen Rearing................ 3 25.. 30 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 35.. 2 25 
Fisher's Grain Tables................. 24.. 22 
Moore’s Universal Assistant......... 450.. 425 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 6 00.. 5 50 
EE FO occncccssonssecccocccsense 2 75.. 250 
King’s Text Book..........00..ccsceees 300.. 275 

The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1. Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 225 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......... 3 00.. 275 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. 3 00.. 2 75 
New Eng. Apiarian, (W.W.Merrill).. 2 75.. 250 
The 7 above-named papers....... 7 %.. 62 


The Menthly Bee Jeurnal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the last column. 














Local Convention Directory. 


1883. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Nov. 16.—Northwestern, at La Crosse, Wis. 
. Markie, Pres. 


Dec. 5-6, Michigan State, at Flint. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


April 18.—lowa Central, at Winterset, Iowa. 
J. EB. Pryor, Sec. 


Oct. 11, 12, 1884.—Northern Mtch., at Alma, Mich 
Ff. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 


7” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Ep. 


Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL Will be sent free te any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 
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Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee | 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in | 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- | 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men. | 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 





DADANT’S 


HONEY CROP! 


Our crop being very large, we offer THIRTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS of extracted Honey 


FOR SALE 


at REASONABLE PRICES. Wehave bothclover 
and fall honey. Samples sent on receipt of stamps 
to pay postage. The honey can be delivered in 
any shape to suit purchasers. 





Send 15c. for our 24-page Pamphlet on Harvest- 
ing, Handling and Marketing extracted honey. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 
@ 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
VI for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2 frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- | 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate,and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


5ABly 








A 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches......... $8 00 
For2 Langstroth “ ere 8 00 
For 3 ” , a ee 10 00 
For 4 7 oe 10x18 ~ pasosecen 14 00 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 7 eueubasie 12 00 
For 3 ~ a“ SERED = _—i‘é ns weccesies 12 00 
—se * as re ”. pesemenme 16 00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, LI. 


DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


From JAMES HEDDON, July 27th, 1883.— Your 
Foundation is certainly the nicest and best handled 
of any I have seen on the market. It is the only 
foundation true to sample I have ever received. 





From JAMES HEDDON, Aug. 10th, 1883.—I will 
ecntract for 2.40 pounds of foundation for next 
season on the terms of your letter. 


From A. H. NEWMAN, Aug. 24th, 1883.—Book my 
order for 5,000 pounds for spring delivery. + 


From C. F. MUTH, Sept. 6th, 1883.—All of your 
shipments of foundation during the seasOn were 
sold on the day of their arrival. 








Dealers, send in your orders for next spring 
while wax is cheaper, and save trouble and money. | 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


5ABly Hamilton, Hancock co., Lil. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than Sic. THOY AS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street Chicago, II1. 








BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


6 On dozen or half-dozen lots, we allow a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. and pay postage. Special 


| rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee - Keeping.—A 
Translation of the Masterpiece of that most 
celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. 
Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by Charles N. 
Abbott, Ex-editor of the “British Bee Journal.” 
Dr. Dzierzon is one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on Bee Culture. To him and the Baron of 
Berlepsch we ure indebted for much that is 
known of scientific bee culture. Concerning this 
book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 


can but find a warm welcome on this side of the | 


Atlantic.” Mr. A. I. Root says of it: “Old father 
Dzierzon....has probably made greater strides in 
scientific apiculture than any one man...For real 
scientific value, it would well repay any bee- 
keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- 
titic research, to purchusea copy. Cloth, #2. 
Queen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A full 
and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years’ 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way to raise queens. Never 
before published. Price, $1.00 
Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apliary.—This Manual is elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 


| but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 


The book isa ply | production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means can afford 
to dowithout. Cloth, 1.25 ; puper cover. $1. 
Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a ing ~ De “Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketi 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75c.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thonas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and ey | , the nature, 

uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Kecipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered 4 thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition. 5e.; per dozen, 50¢€. 


Preparation of Honey fer the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 


and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- | 


hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc.. by T. G. 
Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.’ Price 10c. 

Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees. — 
Hints to Beginners. by Thomas G. Newman. This 
is a chapter from “ Beesand Honey.” Price, Se. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 


| Newman—Giving advance4 views on this impor- | 
| tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and | 


and when and how: 26engravings. This is a chap- 
ter from ** Bees and Honey.” Price, 10c. 


Bees tn Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 

. Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price, Se. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 20 pages 5@c. 

Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of al) kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 


| by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 


round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 c. postpaid. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 


—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tabies for | 


casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 


| est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 


plowing tabies and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Caiculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Formas, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer ard Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Biack- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $8.50. 


ng Honey,” | 


| Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
| more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
| iustrating positions of sick horses, and treats al! 
| diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 

has recipes, atable of doses,and much valuable 
| horse information Paice - for either the 
English or German editions. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 

Te author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 

| thatit cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 

and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—®1.50. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 

Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientitic work. Price, #2. 

Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 


contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert K. Kohnke. Price, 25c. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
| Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 
Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
| the management of bees. Price, 10c. 
| Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
| tal principles of bee-culture, and fturniskes the 
| facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 
Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
| Besave on this subject, read before the Centennial! 
| Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c¢. 


Deutsche Buecher, 
Ueber Bicnenzidt. 


Bicnen Kultur, oder erfolqreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
‘Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt 

Pelehrungen iiber folgende ‘SHeqenftinde 
—OHertlidfeit des Bienenjtandes— 
| Honig pflanzen—Crgiehung derRonigin 
—Fiittern — Sdywarmen — Ableger— 
Verjepen—Jtalienifir en—Riifeger 
von Réniginnen—Ausziehen—Vienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
eS ein Kapitel ,worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir die Herridtung des Honigs fiir den 
| Handel bejdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 

Honig als Nahrung und 
M edizin—von Thomas G.Newman. 
Diefes enthalt eine flare darftelliing iiber 
Pienen und Honig des Alterthums ; die 
Befdhaffenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
Zubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 
Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigfucden, Formfiidhelden, 
Puddings, Shaumfonfect, Weine,u.f.w 
zubereiten fann; ferner Honig als 
Medizin mit vielen Regepten. Es ijt fiir 
den Conjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaujendfaltig iiber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 

Das Pferd wund feine 
| RKranfheiten—Von B. Y. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetifd 
| geordnetes Verzeidjnif; der verfdiedenen 
| Pferdefranfheiten, fammt den Arjaden, 
|Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
lung derfelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
| werthvoller Regepte. Preis 25 Cents. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


, 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 








——— Sana 
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THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


gs From a recent letter, we learn 


that Mr. Frank Benton, late of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, but 
now residing at Munich, Germany, 


intends to make another journey to 
Cyprus. Syria, etc., for the purpose of 
obtaining pure bees from those coun- 
tries, for breeding purposes. He leaves 
Munich in January next, and intends 
to return there in April, 1884. 


-_—-:-_--- 





e We have received one of Mr. T. 
J. Cook’s new bee brushes, intended 
for brushing the bees off the combs, 
which we have placed in our museum. 
A letter just received from Mrs. Cook 
states that Mr. Cook died on Monday, 
Nov. 5, 1883, but giving no particulars. 
The BEE JOURNAL condoles with the 
bereaved in their affliction. 


-_-—_-)- + 


g& The Florida Enterprise thinks 
that the happiest set of men in the 
vicinity of New Smyrna are apiarists, 
and says: ‘Olaf Oleson has extracted 
over 40 barrels of choice honey, and 
was compelled to stop for want of 
barrels, and is now gathering it in 
neat one-pound sections. R.S. Shel- 
don comes next, while his neighbor, 
Dr. Goodwin, has been busy building 
up his apiary for the coming season. 
Messrs. Rowly, Hart, Brown, Lewis, 
and others have no reason to com- 
plain.” 

@& ‘“ Trichine ; their microscopy, 
development, death, and the diagnosis 
and treatment of Trichinosis,” by W. 
C. W. Glazier, M. D., assistant sur- 
geon, Marine Hospital Service. This 
is the title of a pamphlet published by 
the Illustrated Medical Journal Co., 
a copy of which is on our desk. 


Mr. King’s Visit to Cuba. 


The ** Bee and Poultry Magazine” for 
November makes the announcement | 
that Mr. A. J. King, its editor, has 
gone to Cuba for his health, and to 
establish an apiary in the Island of 
Cuba. The following is an editorial 
on the subject in that paper : 


The steamer which carried Mr. King 
southward, also. carried on board 100 
full colonies of Italian bees, and all 
the paraphernalia of an apiary. There 
was also on board the able apiarist— 
Mr. Osburn—who is to take charge of 
them on Cubian soil, and manage the 
apiary for Mr. Casanova, who believes 
firmly that it is a paying thing to keep 
bees, and we agree with him. 

Mr. King is going to set out the 
grounds for the aplary, and see that 
every thing is working as it should, 
before he leaves the sunny land. He 
will be gone two months or more, and 
will return by way of the Southern 
States, visiting some of the principal 
apiaries below the Dixie line. 

The following is a letter from Mr. 
King, since his arrival, and will be in- 
teresting to our readers : 


SAN MIGNEL, Oct. 28, 1883. 

After quite a rough-and-tumble 
journey, fraught with much incon- 
venience and full of incidents, which 
I choose to relate at some future time; 
we are here 20 miles southeast of Ha- 
vanna, with the bees, all of which 
came safely with the loss of 4 colonies, 
and these were lost since leaving 
Havana. 

This is truly a wonderful country, 
and one which, to all appearances, 
seems to enjoy one continuous honey 
flow. The number of flowering trees, 
shrubs and plants are simply over- 
whelming, and far beyond my powers 
of classification. The soil is wonder- 
fully fertile, and produces abundantly 
from year to year without manure. 
The face of the country is diversified 
with hilland dell, and running streams 
of pure spring water are plentiful. 
The climate is lovely; no fogs, no 
frost—but one everlasting spring. 
Flowers are continuous. The palm, 
orange, banana, lemon and many other 
fruit trees producing largely of both 
honey and pollen. Fruits in all the 
different stages of development, from 
the flower to the ripe fruit, are contin- 
uous throughout the year. 

The inhabitants are, as a rule, rather 
indolent ; as nature produces, unaided, 
all they need for eating and wearing | 


apparel. Rains of short duration are 
frequent, so that everything looks 
fresh and inviting at all times. Of 
course there are disadvantages which 
I will relate in future letters, when I 
shall have had time to write up the 
**ins and outs” of cuban bee-keeping. 
: A. J. KING. 


> Frank Leslie’s Ilustrated Week- 
ly gave a full page engraving, on Aug. 
25, of a Bee Farm in Brookfield, Conn. 
This shows that the ‘* sweet pursuit” 
is rapidly coming into notice. 


- ~<—. + 





CounT ROBERT OF PARis.—T. B. 

Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
publish this day, ** CouNnr ROBERT OF 
Paris,” being the Fifth Volume of their 
new and cheap edition of “ The Wa- 
verly Novels,” by Sir Walter Scott. 
- & The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine is 
after the first of next January to be 
the title, and $1 the price of the Maga- 
zine, published by King & Aspinwall, 
in New York. The Poultry part is 
then to be dropped. 

tf The Kansas Bee Keeper is on 
the first of January to be raised in 
price to $1 a year. 

— 

Shipping Receipts.— Mr. J. O. Todd, 
of Richmond, Lowa, asks as follows : 
** When you ship honey, or any freight 
on the railroad, and the agent gives 
you a receipt that they have received 
your goods, do you hold the receipt or 
send it to the party you shipped the 
goods to? Answer through the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL.” Of course 
it should be to the consignee, 
so that he can obtain the honey of 
the railroad company. tailroad 
companies will not deliver goods until 
the receipts are produced. 


sent 


Some 


-_-——~—- + -« _ 


ts We need the numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for August, 1866, and 
April, 1876. Any one having them to 
spare, are requested to send us a Pos- 
tal Card. We will give 25 cents for 
each. Do not send them without 
writing, for we want only one of each ; 


|and, if we are not already supplied. 


we will take them. 
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Honey as a Medicine.— Recipes. 





The following recipes, in which 
honey is one of the principal ingredi- 
ents, are translated from a recent 
number of the Bienenvater aus Bohmen, 
by Mr. A. R. Kohnke: 


CONSTIPATION.— Honey, especially 
the solid parts of the granulated, eaten 
on bread, instead of butter, will have 
the desired effect. That part of honey 
which does not granulate, possesses 
this property in a much less degree. 

A sauce made of prunes, boiled and 
sweetened with honey, is an excellent 
remedy. 

In dangerous cases apply an injec- 
tive of milk and honey, having the 
temperature of the blood, about 97° or 
98° Fahr. 

SUPPRESSED PERSPIRATION. (Tak- 
ing cold.—Barley soup sweetened with 
honey, drank before retiring; or oat- 
meal soup with honey, drank warm. 

ASTHMA.—Grated horse radish mix- 
ed with honey; one tablespoonfull 
taken before going to bed. 

CONSUMPTION.—Physical exercise, 
especially horseback riding before 
breakfast; the body to be rubbed thor- 
oughly with a woolen cloth, night and 
moruing ; bedroom, an upper story, 
with a window partly open day and 
night; retiring and rising early ; main 
diet to consist of farinaceous food and 
vegetables ; for drinking, nothing bnt 
milk and honey, mixed half and half, 
either warm or cold. 

CrouP AND HOARSENESS.—A gar- 
le made of sage tea, sweetened with 
10ney, or pills made of mustard flour 

and honey. 


WHOOPING CouGHu.—A decoction of 
wheat bran mixed with milk and 
honey, drank frequently, gives relief. 

Worms.—Before breakfast take a 
tablespoonfull of honey, or a tea made 
of peppermint sweetened with 14 tol 
its bulk of honey. 


To REMOVE FisH BONEs and simi- 
lar hard objects which have become 
lodged in the throat.—Make a large 

ill of wax, (as large as can possibly 
ye swallowed,) dip in honey and let 
the patient swallow it. 


To CURE A BURN OR SCALD.—Cov- 
er the the same instantly with honey, 
keeping it so until the pain ceases. 


—$_— + -— » <——_—__—_ 


Gg From the Bienenvater aus Boeh- 
men we learn that at the census taken 
in 1880 in the Empire of Austria (ex- 
clusive of Hungary), it was found that 
926,312 colonies of bees were kept, 
which produced 38,412 metric hundred 
weights of honey and wax (about 
7,682,400 lbs.) representing a value of 
2,134,272 florins, or about $1,067,136. 
There are 18 large apicultural societies, 
with a membership of 7,100—and 11 
bee-papers are published. The exports 
exceeds the imports by 4,300 metric 
hundred weights of honey, and 800 
metric hundred weights of wax. 





Preventing Honey from Granulation. 


Prof. J. W. ¢ ‘olcord, of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, gives 
the following on the above subject, in 
the Scientific American : 


Having for several years had con- 
siderable trouble and loss in keeping 
pure extracted honey, on account of 
its tendency, in a short time (particu- | 
larly in warm weather), to crystalize, 
I have been ready forany remedy that 
was feasible. One lot that I purchased | 
in the comb and strained myself, soon | 
became almost worthless from this! 

cause. Some two months ago I had a| 
small lot that I found crystallized | 
when wanted for use, although I had | 
taken the precaution to cork tightly | 
and put in a cool place in the cellar. | 
[It occurred to me to see what would | 
be the result from melting and adding | 

a small amount of glycerine. Placin 
the bottle in a water bath, I soon had | | 
it melted, and added one ounce of | 
“eee to about 144 pounds of the 
1oney, setting it aside to cool. It has 
shown no sign of re“erystallization as 
yet, and I am just using the last of it. 
I can see no objection to this on the 
score of adulteration, or any’ harm 
from its use. In making simple syrup, 
I have occasionally found it crystal- 
lized in the bottom of the bottle, 
causing some trouble to remove, and 
several times have found some chem- 
ical change, which has caused an un- 
pleasant odor, which I have not at all 
times been able to obviate, although | 
using distilled water and the purest 

sugar obtainable. I have not, as yet, 
had an opportunity of trying the effect | 
of glycerine, but think it might prove 
beneficial, and in no way objectiona- | 
ble. Ihave been accustomed to add | 
a small amount to my beef, iron and | 
wine for a long time, and find it pre- | 
vents scouring, and, in a large meas- | 
ure, percipitation. 
1 
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The Michigan Convention. 


DEAR Mr. Epiror :—May [ask you 
to call special attention to our next 
annual meeting to be held in Flint, 
Dec. 5 and 6, of the Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. We expect to 
have by far the best meeting ever held 
in the State. Itis expected that the 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth will be present. 
To see and hear him will pay any one | 
for the trouble and expense incident | 
to the journey. We also expect D. A. 
Jones, A. I. Root, C. F. Muth, and 
hope to have C. C. Miller and T. 
Newman. From what I hear, Mien | 
gan bee-keepers are to be outin force. 
Hotel rates are to be $1.00 a day. Fur- | 
ther particulars as to programme, will | 
be given soon. We expect to get re-| 
duced rates on the railroads. To aid | 
in this, and that I may know how| 
many certificates on railroads to ask | 
for, will every one in this or other 
States who expect to come, drop me a 
card at once to that effect ? 

A. J. Cook, President. 

Lansing, Mich., Oct. 15, 1883. 


We are sorry to say that we shall be | 
unable to attend.— Eb. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., Nov. 19, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y—The demand for comb honey is fair 
with a fair supply. Offerings of extracted honey 


|} are plentiful, and there is a large supply on the 


market. The demend is siower than last season, 
but appears to be improving gradually. Choice 
—- p poney brings 12@15c., and extracted 7@9c.jon 
arr 
BEESWAX— Is of ready sale at 28@30 on gg 
CHAS. F. MU 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y— White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 17@2ic. Dark and second quality, 
14@15c.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 

rels, 9@ 10¢. ; dark, 8c. 
BEESW AX—Prime yellow, 27@2: 
H.K.& F.B THU TRBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The demand for honey its good. Choice 
1 lb. sections of white comb, well filled, brings is@ 
20c.; 149 to 2 Ib. sections, 16@18c. No demand for 
dark comb honey. Extracted honey is bringing & 
> anneal per pound, according to bowy, color and 


BEESWAX— Prime yellow, 33c.; medium, 28@30. 
RK. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Market is well stocked with ordinary 
ualities. Inquiry for the same is not active. For 
ancy comb it is an easy matter to secure custom. 
White to extra white comb, 16@'8c.; dark to good, 
12@14c.; extracted, choice to extra white, 74@¢8; 
dark and candied, 64@7c. 

BEESW AX— Wholesale, 27@28c. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIB. 
HONEY—Choice in better demand, but un- 
changed. Sales chiefiyina small way. We quote 


| strained and extracted at 644@7c. Comb at 14@16. 
BEESW AX—Readily salavle at 26427 for choice. 
W.'T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Choice honey is in excellent demand 
now. Every |0t received thus far in good order, 
has been sold on arrival; best | |b. sections bring- 
ing 18c. quickly, occasionally 19c.; 2 !b., 17¢c, with 
an occasional sale at 18. Second quality and brok- 
en lots are very hard to sell. Extracted honey not 
in demand 

BEESWAX—2 28¢. 

. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY—We quote extracted honey at 10@1IIc., 
with a good demand. e have sold easily four 
times as much extracted as we ever did before. 

BEESW AX— We have none to quote. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

HONEY—The demand for comb honey is still 
largely in excess of receipts, and prices fully sus- 
tained. Choice 1 and 2 Ib. sections, i7@18c. Some 
extra fine lots have brought 19@20c. On extracted 
honey the market is wel) supplied, sales ranging 
from 7@9c., according to quality and condition. 

JEROME TWICHELL, 536 Delaware Street. 


gs It would be a great convenience 
to us, if those sending us Postal Notes 
or Money Orders, would get the issu- 
|ing Post-master to make them pay- 
able at the *‘ Madison Street Station, 
Chicago, Ill.,” instead of simply 
**Chicago.”” If they are drawn on 
Chicago, they go to the general office, 
and we have to make a trip of six 
miles to get them cashed; but if they 


|are drawn on the Station as above, 
| itis only afew steps from our office. 
| When sending us money,if you will 


please remember this, 
oblige the publisher. 
a 


you will much 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


How Far Apart Should Bees be Kept 
to Insure Purity? 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


If any of us have a particular strain 
of bees we wish to perpetuate, the 
question will naturally arise, How far 
must I keep them from other bees, so 
as to insure that the queens of the de- 
sired strain shall not mate with the 
drones of another kind of bees, thus 


a piece of corn on the top of a high 
hill, and as the season was quite wet 
during June and the forepart of July, 
the weeds were quite rank in the corn 
during the forepart of August. As 
soon as through haying, we went into 
this corn-field to cut the weeds. Every 
afternoon from about half-past twelve 
to three o’clock it would sound as if | 
there was a swarm of bees in the air, | 
and at first we looked often to see if | 
we could not see a swarm. but as none 
was discovered, we concluded it must 
be flies of some kind, which congre- | 
gated there to play. At this time| 
there were no bees nearer than two | 
miles from this hill, unless, perchance, | 
astray swarm might have been ina} 
niece of woodland not as far off. | 
Previews to this my father had kept | 
bees, and had often pointed out the | 
queen to meas a swarm was going | 














despoiling all our plans ? 

That such thoughts are in the minds 
of the apiarist, is proven by the ques- 
tion often being asked, ‘‘ How far will 
a queen go from her hive to find a 
mate,’ and other questions of similar 
import. Replying to sucha question 
as the above, I find this answer given 
by one who should be authority. 
‘** Queens are supposed to go a distance 
of 144 to 2 miles if necessary ;”’ but as 
he says, ‘‘ are supposed,”’ it is taken 
for granted that the supposition is 
based more upon what others think, 
rather than upon any definite conclu- 
sion arrived at by the writer. In this 
case, however, there is nothing said as 
to how far the drones may fly, and if 
we allow the drones to fly as far as 


the queens, a distance of from 3 to 4) 


miles would be the distance bees must 
be kept apart to insure purity. 

Another writer who is considered 
authority on the subject of queen- 
rearing, makes his views very plain 
by saying, * There are some who en- 
tertain the idea that a race of bees 
cannot be kept 
kept isolated several miles from all 
other races. I have tested this matter 
carefully and pretty thoroughly dur- 
ing the last 20 years, and have found 
that one-half mile is as good as a much 
greater distance. 

He then goes on to state the length 
of time the queen is gone from her 
hive on her wedding trp, from which 
I supposed he arrived at the above 
conclusion. He gives this time as five 
minutes, from which I conclude that 
it is supposed that a queen cannot fly 
over one mile in that time (4¢ mile and 
return), but as will be seen, nothing is 
said of how far the drone may be able 
to fly during that five minutes. 


Regarding the flight of drones, he | 


says the *‘ drones will sometimes fly a 
mile or more, but the queens will not,” 
but about how long it takes the drones 
to fly that mile, nothing is said. But 
What is to hinder those drones from 
being that mile from home when the 
queen gets at the end of her one-half 
mile. As I see nothing to prevent, it 
looks as if the author teh have to 


pure unless they are} 


into the hive when he hived them, and 
I knew a drone as well as a worker 
bee. 

One day I was sent to the corn-field 
alone, and as it was a very warm day, 
along about two o’clock, I got ex- 
tremely tired (or, perhaps, lazy), and 
so I lied down partially in the shade 
of the corn to rest. As I remained 
there, listening to the hum of the flies, 
|as I supposed, I thought I would try 
| to ascertain if I could see anything ; 
|so0, shading my eyes by placing one 
|} hand each side of them, and looking 
| steadily up into the clear sky; after a 
| little I could see thousands of living 
| creatures circling in all directions, so 
| swift that at times they looked like a 
|streak of black, shooting across the 
sky. As I was looking at them, I saw 
a dozen of these shooting objects give 
chase after another, and soon over- 
took it, when their flight was less 
rapid. Circling around, they came 
near the ground and stopped on the 
tassel of a stalk of corn, which stood 
about arod from wherel lay. I got 
up at once and proceeded to the stalk 
of corn, but before I was half way to 
it, one flew off, which looked to me 
| like a queen honey bee, and the other 
fell to the ground. Upon picking it 
| up, I found it to be a dead drone. Al- 
‘though at that time I knew little 
of bee lore, still I had solved the mys- 

tery of the humming noise, no longer 

| believing it to be flies which made the 
| noise, but knowing it to be made by 
| the drones of the honey bee. 

I now believe that this was a place 
| where the drones and queens congre- 
| gated, but the facts only show that 
‘drones are numerous which fly two 
|miles from home, and from the next 
fact which I give, I believe that there 
| were drones there from hives five or 
| more miles away. 

When I first kept bees there were no 
| Italians nearer than five miles distant, 
| yet occasionally I found that some of 
‘young queens would produce ‘* now 
j}and then” a yellow bee. My bees 
| were all black when I bought them, 
|}and the Italians were introduced five 


admit that he drew his conclusions| miles away, after I had bought the 


blindly, and that he has also left a very | blacks. The next season a man four 


weak point in his argument. 
Now let us look at some facts, which 


are always stronger than theories, or| nearly one-third of my young queens 
upon supposition. | producing from one-twelfth to one- 
Some 20 years ago my father planted! third of their bees with yellow bands. 


anything based 


|miles distant Italianized his whole 
apiary, and the year following I found 





these 
Italians into my apiary the next year, 


iybrid bees, I introduced the 


which, of course, put a stop to my 
observations, as to the distance queens 
will mate. 

From the above facts I am positive 
that queens of one race will mate with 
the drones of other races of bees, un- 
less such are kept more than five miles 
apart. 

Nature has so ordered things that 
the best results possible to be secured 
are accomplished by the instinct which 
she prompts, and thus the queens 
from one apiary are fertilized by 
drones of a distant apiary, which se- 
cures a cross that prevents in-and-in 
breeding, and gives usa race of bees 
capable of doing the best of work. 
That it would be more to the queen- 
breeders’ interests if it were other- 
wise, 1 am well aware; but for the 
honey-producer and for the perpetua- 
tion of a hardy race of bees, the Crea- 
tor has ordered things aright, in this 
as well as other matters. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Iowa Central Convention. 


The Iowa Central Bee- Keepers’ As- 
sociation met at Winterset, Iowa, on 
Nov. 2, at 10.30 a.m. There being but 
few of the members in yet—adjourned 
tol p.m., when the Convention was 
called to order by the President, A. J. 
Adkison. 

The minutes of the last meetin 
were read and approved, The roll o 
members was called, and a fair num- 
ber responded to their names. 

The Secretary’s and Treasurer’s re- 
ports were read and approved. 

Then came the President’s address 
on Inprovements in Bee-Culture ; and 
then the enrollment of members was 
made, which now numbers 28. 


The election of officers resulted in 
the re-election of all, viz: A.J. Ad- 
kinson, President; J. W. Graham, 
Vice-President; J. E. Pryor, Secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Mary Pryor, Treas- 
urer. 

The reports of the different mem- 
bers were given. Although there was 
not reported as large a honey yield as 
last year, the bee-keepers of Central 
Iowa have nothing to discourage them. 
From 327 colonies, spring count, there 
was an increase of 148, and these col- 
onies produced 8,115 lbs. of extracted 
1,551 lbs. of comb honey, and 92 lbs, of 
beeswax. 

The plan of wintering was discussed 
to some extent. 

Mr. Thos. Chantry, of Casey, Lowa, 
being present, was called on to give 
his plan of wintering in clamps, which 
was very interesting toall present. He 
has had very good success so far, win- 
tering on this plan. 

Motion was made that our next 
meeting all bring their dinner baskets, 
well-filled, and have a general good 
time, socially. 

Adjourned to meet at the Court 
House in Winterset, on Friday, April 
18, 1884. 














J. E. Pryor, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Pollen Theory, Bees in Winter, etc. 


JAMES HEDDON. 
In reply to Mr. Pond, on page 560, I 
will say that I never meant to claim, 
when using the word ‘strain,’ that 
I had a ‘*‘ fixed ”’ race or strain of bees. 
I do not think I have, and I will say 
here to all, that I am constantly fixing 
and trying to improve my stock, and 
always expect to be doing so, whether 
use German blood with my dark 
Italians, or the latter alone. For the 
production of extracted honey, the 
dark Italians are good enough, and, 
all in all, perhapsare excelled by none, 
but in the production of comb honey 
I cannot think of parting with a mix- 
ture of the German blood. 
no need whatever of bringing in any 
ill-temper by any such mixture, if 
roperly directed. I fully appreciate 
Mr. Pond’s honest earnestness. I have 
been right there myself. 

I can see no propriety in carrying 
the pollen discussion any farther. I 
am, at present, preparing such tests 
as will satisfy me perfectly in regard 
to the correctness or incorrectness of 
the theory, and trust that my simple 





reports, next May or June, will be all | 
hear from me | 


the reader will care to 
further upon the subject. Every one 
“an experiment for themselves. 

Dr. Tinker opened an attack upon 
this theory. I see nothing new in his 
last article worthy of much argument 
and space. AsI am entitled to the 
last word, I claim the right to correct 
his mis-statements, etc. Regarding 
my replies in ** What and How,” I 
confine my tone of answers more to 
what I know than any theory, belief, 


or hypothesis of mine which I may | 


— strenuously in favor of, for the 
sak 
our winter disasters, while most 
bee-keepers are still spending their 
time telling how many laths they lay 
over the frames,and which way they 
are laid, etc., etc. 
theory prove the correct one, I pre- 
sume the Doctor will be sorry he has 
found out the truth, simply because it 
was not his theory. 

I have never ted glucose to bees, 


but if I am rightly informed regarding | 


the results realized by those who have, 
it has had no influence toward killing 


bees by any poisonous action, but has | 
produced dysentery, and according to 


my theory, glucose ranks as much 
below 


substance compared with its oxygen 
or heat-producing powers. 

Regarding packing inside or out- 
side of hives, I have tried both,several 
times. 
tery, but the heavier out-side packing 
giving much better protection, has 
that much more tendency to prevent 
and alleviate the disease, and saves 
lugging about such useless loads all 
summer. 

Yes, I have said for years that I 
believed that I could winter any one 
colony of bees with as much certainty 
as my cow, but cost and trouble being 
greater than the risk, I have preferred 


There is | 


e of getting at the facts underlying 


Should the pollen | 


honey as honey does below | 
sugar syrup, in point of its greater | 
proportion of nitrogen or vegetable | 


Neither one prevents dysen- | 


trying to find out the true cause of 
dysentery, and then is the time to de- 
vise cheap and practical methods of 
wintering bees successfully with cer- 
tainty. 

I have read, re-read and studied 
Mr. Corneil’s last effort, and think 
that he deserves the greatest credit 
for that article. Iam of the opinion 
that he is wrong, and that I am right, 
and Iam further of the opinion that 
if 1 am wrong, he is certainly right. I 
greatly rejoice in feeling that at last 
we are coming to knowledge of some 
value. After first admitting that by 
observation and reading, we are con- 
versant with many facts that seem to 
coincide with Mr. Corneil’s theory, 
yet I wish to append a few that look 
rather dark. 

Now, first, regarding Mr. Balch’s 
bees, I think he will agree with me 
that this dampness had been with 
them for weeks, and that they showed 
no signs of disease whatever, and from 
what we know of getting bees out “just 
in time to save them,’ we would say 
these bees could have staid in another 
month with, perhaps, no signs of dis- 
ease whatever. I think Mr. Corneil 
makes a weak point when he ignores 
|our ability to tell the difference be- 
tween extremely damp and dry cellars 
“without instruments.” Knowing 
the extreme dampness of Mr Balch’s 
| cellar containing the perfectly healthy 
| bees, I will venture to say, without 
knowing, that the 149 colonies dying 
out of 150 were better ventilated than 
the healthy bees above referred to. 
We are simply after facts, and through 





them success. Mr. Balch, will you 
not let us hear from you upon the 
subject. 


| If Tam mistaken in regard to the 
humidity during our warm winters, 
| here is something lam not mistaken 
about. While bees are dying by 
| whole apiaries in this and other sec- 
tions of the country, there were dotted 
| here and there individual colonies and 
| whole apiaries that wintered perfectly, 
showing no signs of disease, without 
any upward or excessive lower venti- 
lation whatever. Does the 
service records’ show that humidity 
thusruns in streaks through apiaries 
and districts? The quality of and 


| placed in hives, does vary in districts 
and apiaries. 

Mr. Corpeil says, * that humidity, 
cold and confinement, as factors in 
wintering bees, are based on facts in 
physical science ascertained and es- 
tablished long before he and I ap- 
peared on the scene.” If he means 
these are main causes, which he must, 
does it not seem strange that we have 
not yet learned to winter our bees ? 
Pollen as a factor in producing dysen- 
tery, was not ascertained and estab- 
lished before Mr. Corneil and I ap- 
peared upon the scene, neither is it 
yet, but 1 propose to agitate it till I 
tind out whether it is a factor or not, 
and if it is, establish it ; if not, drop it 
at once and continue the search 
farther. 

Regarding the moisture passing 
from bees by transpiration and exhal- 
ation, perhaps Mr. Corneil has justly 
corrected me. 
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writings of professed scientists, or, 
perhaps, I may say older writers upon 
the subject. However, this point 
does not alter the correctness of either 
theory, as far as I can discover. 

When I said that bees ‘‘ would not 
eat pollen when in normal condition,”’ 
I meant that their instincts would 
guide them to the proper food for the 
season, provided they were not en- 
vironed by opposing influences. To 
illustrate one such influence: Bees 
will eat the honey from over and 
among bee-bread, and leave the nitro- 
genous tissue-making food and pass 
on to the more heat-producing food, 
honey, if too much influence be not 
brought to bear against such removal. 
But let cold, intense and steady, sur- 
round the cluster, thus making such 
removal painful or impossible, then, 
when hunger begins to gnaw, a lesser 
instinct gives way to a greater one, 
and bee bread is eaten. This con- 
es takes into the system mat- 
ter that rapidly loads the intestines. 
A strong instinct not to void in-doors, 
causes the bees to hold this feces 
until the return of warmth will per- 
mit them to go out, and if it does not 
come disease ensues. 

I believe that honey contains veget- 
able matter in such shape that if cold 
forces consumption of greater quanti- 
ties, and confinement prevents fre- 


| quent voiding that dysentery may re- 


| sult 





** signal | 


from its consumption alone. 
Honey differs in that respect, and 
zlucose, no doubt, is worse than any 
1ioney. Humidity plays the part of 
conducting heat, and thus assists the 


|cold (so to speak) in intensifying its 


effects. 

The carbonic acid gas question, I 
know but little about, but I have 
known bees to winter so perfectly 
crowded into little, poorly ventilated 
apartments that Iam of the opinion 
that that question is our ‘** gnat,”’ and 
that the “camel” is something else 
entirely foreign to it. Does it not 
seem strange that Mr. Corneil should 
demand immediate experimental 
proof that the pollen theory is correct, 
when his theory, that is older than he 


|or I, should have been as yet of no 


| practical value to 
bad position in which pollen may be | 


| all lived. 


bee-keepers gen- 
erally ? 

We now come to the case of the 10 
colonies dying while the 32 left behind 
If my pollen theory is cor- 
rect, the agitation of moving these 
bees just at that time started them to 
breeding, which, according to my ob- 
servation, would be productive of 


| dysentery, because it would rear a lot 


I took my cue from the! 


of young bees late in the season, 
which would be more inclined to con- 
sume pollen, and repeat the fatal mis- 
take of breeding out of season, and 
would also consume stores that ought 
not to be consumed. But some one 
says, “‘ 1 moved my bees in the fall, 
and they wintered well.’*> Moving bees 
does not always stimulate them to 
breeding, but in some cases it does. 

In regard to the excessive dampness 
found in colonies having died of dys- 
entery, it will be found, upon close 
examination, together with more ex- 
tended observation, that the wet, 
moldy condition is the effect of the 
death, and not the cause. 
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The excessive death rate which oc- 
curred in my dry, well-ventilated and 
capacious cellar, as before narrated, 
occurred alike with bees that had and 
had not upward ventilation. The 
atmosphere in this cellar, however, 
was so dry that no wet or moldy combs 
were found in any of the hives, not 
even those with the least ventilation. 
Several hives of bees were tried upon 
the plan of no upward, but excessive 
lower ventilation; every one of those 
died ; the only one that came through 
in perfect, or even good condition, of 
the three survivors out of 49, was one 
summered at a distance, and brought 
into the cellar in mid-winter. This 
colony sat on a large box with three 
others, in the same kind of hive, with 
precisely the same kind of ventilation; 
and while the other three died with 
dysentery in its worst form, weeks be- 
fore spring arrived, this colony came 
out in perfect condition, with about 
one-half dozen bees dead on the bot- 
tom board. I cannot yet see how the 
humidity theory can cover this case, 
and many others well-known to the 
readers and myself. 

Have our readers not noticed that 
dysentery and breeding are very apt 
to keep company with each other ? 
Does humidity, cold and confinement, 
** producing dysentery’ and ‘** moldy 
combs,” induce bees to breed in win- 
ter? Isit not reasonable to suppose 
that the handling and consumption of 
pollen might induce breeeding, or that 
a disposition to breed, necesitating 
the manipulation of pollen, would be 
productive of dysentery ? 


Mr. Corneil slurs my use of the term | 


* guess.”? Is it not as modest to use 
that term as to assert that his theory 
of the production of dysentery is old 
and wall established, and yet we all 
lose our bees with that disease when- 
ever it rages in our locality ? Should 
he, or both of us, turn out to be mis- 
taken, would it not be as well if he 
had used the same expression ? 

Mr. Corneil’s request to put the bees 
on combs of sugar, came too late, and 
after my bees were all prepared for 
winter, but, fortunately, I have over 
40 colonies prepared just in that way, 
and if one of them have the dysentery 
that will end the matter with me, and 
I will cheerfully join Mr. Corneil in 
doing all I can to find the disease am- 
bushed on the road he is following. 

Last winter, with some 25 out of 50 
hives, some 14 inches deep, I tried the 
experiment of boring holes in the back 
end, producing a circulation of air 
across the bottom-board, placing the 
hives above snow level. I succeeded 
in getting the circulation, but it 
seemed to make no difference regard- 
ing disease—some had dysentery, and 


the cover, in its stead using burlap 
with the same packing over this. 
There is quite a difference in the hu- 
midity in the interior of shallow hives 
where in the one case it has only loose 
cloth and chaff to obstruct its egress, 
and in the other an inch of wood, two 
coats of paint, and bee-glue promis- 
cuously distributed over its surface 
and to seal the joints. 

The Doctor is radically in favor of 
the tightly sealed hives, and so uses 
them. ‘T'wo or three years before I 
tried the same experiment during two 
winters, and while colonies died both 
ways, I fanced I preferred the up- 
ward ventilation. Does it not look 
as though these experiments on our 
part missed the true cause altogether? 
[I would be pleased to hear from the 
Doctor on the subject. The ordinary 
reasoner will see at a glance that 
comparing one man’s success with 
another in a different field, must be 
short-sighted or unfair. In this lo- 
cality, bordering Indiana and the 
marshy region, we have an excess of 
bee bread in our hives nearly all the 
year around, and especially in the 
fall, from various fall weeds, and 
dysentery rages in its worst form, 
there having been but one season in 
fifteen when our apiary was entirely 
clear from it. This has given me a 
good chance to study its nature, 
though, after all, 1 may be mistaken. 

Mr. Corneil’s article, like its pred- 
ecesssors, is prized by me, for whether | 
he has the true theory or not, I al- | 
ways feel as though I know some- 
thing more of the laws govening 
human health and proper ventilation 
| after reading them. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 12, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal. | 


The Cause of Swarms Absconding. 


W. H. STEWART. 





Under different circumstances, how | 
different is the behavior of honey 
bees. At times, it would seem that 
their knowledge was almost complete. 
At other times, and under the most) 
favorable circumstances, it would 
seem that they were void of even the 
least degree of discretion. 

For many years, many of the most! 
careful and and close-observing men | 
have studied their wants, habits and | 
mode of living; and have prepared | 
for them almost every conceivable | 
form and size of hive, in some, of| 
which the bees find more and greater | 
advantages than they can find in any | 
hollow tree, or among the rocks; yet | 
we often see them leaving a hive of | 
the most approved style—turn fugi- | 








some had not. For more than eight 
years I experimented on no small 
seale with different methods of venti- 
lation, both in-doors and out, and 


could never see that that was the cue | 


to the malady. 

Dr. Southard, of Kalamazoo, a clear- 
headed, close-observing, and quite ex- 
tensive honey-producer, experimented 


- two or three years with out-door pack- 


ing, between leaving the board cover 


tight upon the hives, packing over this | 


with straw and chaff, and removing 


| tives, and abscond for the woods or) 
|caves in the rocks, where we often 
|tind them laboring under the most 
| discouraging conditions. 
Sometimes we notice that young 
| swarms of bees seem to gladly accept 
| of an old box or nail keg, and at other 
| times wil, in a few hours after being 
| hived in one of our best hives, come 
whirling out with a perfect rush, and 
leave in spite of all that we give them. 
Now, the question is, why do they 
thus behave ? 


| wings not clipped, an 


I will give a little of my experience 
with bees, and in doing so, will give 
one reason why bees thus behave—a 
reason that I have never noticed in 
bee books or papers. 


I began to try to keep bees about 40 
— ago, but many times I failed to 

eep them. When we only knew how 
to increase by natural swarming, and 
using only the box hive, many times 
two or more young swarms would 
cluster together on the same limb of 
a tree, and all would have to be hived 
in the same box together. hat, of 
course, would fill an ordinary hive. 
That style of hive usually had two, or 
perhaps three cross- sticks through 
near the center of the hive—not for 
the purpose of supporting this heavy 
mass of bees, but for a support of the 
heavy combs that were to be built 
from top to bottom of the box, which 
were sometimes quite tall. 


But hold! here comes a fine young 
Italian swarm rushing out of a Langs- 
troth hive, in which they were hived 
yesterday. Well, we went to stop 
them, and thought we were smart 
enough to do so; I have detained 
other swarms in days of yore, by get- 
ting to them before the queen had got 
out, and lifting the hive from the 
bottom-board, and setting it down, 
tight on the grass, and thus detaining 
what remained in the hive, until those 
that were out began to come back 
pretty lively ; then I put the hive in 
ylace again, and all would go well. 
Put this was a youn ueen with 
she was out 
before I got the hive closed (as above), 
and away she went for the woods with 
her half of the swarm, and I put the 
half that I detained in their old origi- 
nal home. They were hived on one 
frame of young brood from their orig- 
inal home, 4 frames of empty combs, 
and enough more frames of foundation 
to fill a one-story Langstroth hive, 
new, clean, nice, shaded, and with 
slenty of ventilation at the bottom! 
Vhy did they leave? Had they a 
plurality of queens ? 

I was going to tell why young swarms 
leave their new home, and, as I am 
writing here on my porch and watch- 
ing the bees at the same time (doing 
double duty), ont comes those crazy 
bees—the first swarm that I have thus 
lost in the last 16 years. This is the 
first swarm that has ever left a hive 
that I had furnished with a full set of 
combs of foundation, and I was about 
to express an opinion that they would 
not leave a hive thus furnished. I 
never had one leave where all the 
frames were filled with foundation, 
but this had one brood comb. 


Sometimes we think that we have 
became masters of the situation, and 
then some little circumstance turns up 
that satisfies us that there are some 
things that we have not yet learned. 
But I have learned one reason why 
young colonies leave their hive, and 
I will tell it. 

Some 16 years ago, on July 4, I stood 
near a colony of young bees that I had 
hived the day before. It was very hot 
weather, and I was fearful that my 
bees would leave. It wasa very large 


‘colony, and I had found that those 
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large colonies were much more apt to 
leave a hive, than lighter colonies. 


I had only been watching them 
about 5 minutes, when down came a 
mass of bees (about a quart), making 
quite a thump on the ‘bottom-board, 
which was hung to the lower end of 





the box hive with wire hooks, and | 
open 44 an inch all around, similar to | 
the Oliver Reynolds Vermont hive. | 
As the bees struck the bottom-board 

they came rushing out, and I thought 

they would leave; but they soon went | 
back and became quiet. I stood watch- | 
ing about 10 minutes longer, when | 
down came the whole colony at once, | 
and out they went witha perfect rush, | 
and this time they left none behind | 
except the queen, whose wings were | 
clipped at the time that I hived them; | 
she came hopping around on the edge | 
of the bottom-board. I caught her | 
and held her about 5 minutes, while | 
the swarm were gone, quite out of my 

sight and hearing. I began to think | 
that they had another qucen, and had | 
gone to the woods for sure; but they | 
missed their queen, and back they 

came, and entered the hive again. I | 
gave them their queen, and then all | 
went well. 

I began to study over the matter, | 
and came to the conclusion that it was | 
for the want of proper support, which | 
caused the bees to fall from the top of | 
the hive, and that the fall frightened | 
them and made them leave. Only one 
tier of bees could come in contact with 
the top-board, and they must start the 
first comb-building, and at the same 
time, sustain the weight of the great 
mass of bees that hung to them, and, 
as it was very warm, the task was 
more than they could endure; and 
when their strength was exhausted, 
they let go, and all came down to- 
gether. 

I made up my mind that if bees had 
ample support until they had plenty | 
of combs to hold to, they would stay 
in almost any kind of hive. 


I then got some green _ bushes, 
stripped off the leaves and filled the 
top half of the hive so full, that there 
was no place but that the small twigs 
came within 2 or 3 inches of each 
other. I fastened the buts of the brush 
to the sides of the hive with small | 
nails. I hived the next swarm ina 
box thus rigged and all went well; 
also, the next, and kept it up until 1) 
had, in after years, thus hived over 
300, and had no further trouble with | 
absconding swarms. 

When foundation came into use, I] 
obtained a milland began using frame 
hives. I gave full sheets of founda- | 
tion, and, as I had no trouble with 
swarms leaving, I concluded that 
foundation answered the same pur- 
pose in paerens the cluster, that 
the brush did. 

Since I began writing this, I have | 
read a letter in the Gleanings for 
August, by Mr. Doolittle, in which he 
gives it as his opinion; and also that | 
of Mr. Betsinger, that bees are more 
apt to leave a hive having a card of 
— than one having only founda- 
ion. 

Before I used the brush, I had for | 


| weighed but 


| finest fruits. 


the trouble is to come up again, it will 
be rather a serious matter. Has any 
one lost bees that were hived on a full 
set of full sheets of foundation ? Let 
us hear from them. 

Orion, Wis. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


The‘Improvement of Bees. 


L. C. JOHNSON, M. D. 

Previous to the introduction into 
England of the Godolphin and Darley 
Arabian horses, the breed of English 
horses was as celebrated for its worth- 
lessness as it has since become (by 
judicious crossing and selecting) for 
its splendid qualities. 

By breeding from that grand horse, 
Eclipse, who never was beaten, and 
whose power of speed seemed un- 
limited, the English brought up their 
sluggish breed to be a race of ‘“‘racers.” 

By careful crossing, and selecting 
from the hardy and strong, though 
not large, Suffolk Punch breed, they 
have produced the monstrous draft 
horses of London, which are the 
wonder and admiration of lovers of 
horses the world over. 

By a long course of careful selecting 
and crossing from the old domestic 


|eattle of Europe, whose best steers 


little more than 1,000 


| pounds, cattle men now rear steers 


weighing 3,000 pounds and more. 
And what is true of horses and cattle, 
is equally true of other kinds of do- 
mestic stock. The magnificent Cochins, 
the beautiful Spanish, and the tender, 
luscious Dorking, attest the success 


| of intelligent skill in the crossing and 


select breeding of the barn-yard fowls. 
No successful farmer could be in- 
duced to feed for market the long- 
legged, slim-nosed, slab-sided, elm- 
peelers, formerly sold for hogs. 
Turning to our fruits and yegeta- 
bles, we find that high culture, with 
careful selecting and crossing, has 
produced marvelous results. From 
the Solaneum lycopersecum, common 
wild tomato, we have developed the 
magnificent garden tomato which is 
so justly regarded as one of our very 
Likewise the potato has 
up from a worthless 


been brought 


| hard-woody tuber, to be a food-staple 


for millions of Earth’s people to almost 
live upon. The strawberry, from a 
berry no larger than the end ofa 
finger, has developed the monstrous 
Sharpless, and many other varieties, 
measuring six inches and more in cir- 


| cumference. 


These results have been obtained, 


| not by opposing Nature’s processes.but 


by selecting and perpetuating her best 
products. The very essence of im- 
provement in either animals or plants, 
is to develop the good points and 
banish bad ones. 

There is neither animal or plant 
that offers greater facilities for this 


|than does the honey bee; for, if we 


have a single choice queen, we may, 
in afew short weeks, have the entire 
apiary to consist of her offspring. To 
accomplish this, we have only to de- 
stroy queens whose bees possess bad 





| If we are to improve our bees, we 
|must first have clear conceptions of 
\the qualities to be desired, in our 
|ideal or perfect bee. Then, bearing 
'in mind the character and qualities of 
| the different races we have to begin 
with, we are prepared to so manage 
|our apiaries as to produce a better 
| strain of bees than any we now possess. 
| The ‘*‘ ideal queen’ should be large, 
| strong, active, and very prolific, as it 
|depends upon her to keep up a popu- 
|lation of from 40,000 to 70,000 insects, 
whose average life is less than two 
months during the working season. 
A strong colony should have at least 
60,000 bees, during the June and July 
honey harvest, and, if their average 
life is two months, the queen must 
lay 1,000 eggs per day to keep up the 
strength of the colony, to say nothing 
of the thousands that are to be reared 
for swarming. 

The “ ideal bee,” that such a queen 
should rear, must possess, in the 
highest degree, the qualities of energy, 
hardiness and gentleness. Energy 
sufficient to induce it to gather and 
store honey, whenever and wherever 
it is to be found. But some may ob- 
ject, that if we get bees full of energy 
/and vim, they will pounce upon and 
rob their weaker neighbors. I tell 
you, nay ; for it is not the busy, ener- 
getic colonies whose workers go to 
the fields early and late, and who store 
up for us 100 pounds and more of nice 
comb honey who do the robbing. The 
danger is from those colonies which 
have thousands of idle bees, lying 
around all day long. They, like idle 
people, find some mischief still to do. 

Hardiness is an essential quality for 
this typical bee; its life is a life of 
labor: joyous and happy it may be, 
flitting from flower to flower, sipping 
nectar, ‘‘ the food of the Gods,” from 
the beauteous cups of Nature’s own 
laboratory, yet the labor is severe and 
constant, taxing the powers of the 
insect to the utmost, during the honey 
harvest. Bees, weighing but 14 
grains, often carry home to the hive 
2 grains of honey, dropping almost ex- 
hausted at the portal of home, only to 
rest for a moment, then to hasten in, 
unload and again goto the fields to 
renew the burden. 

Gentleness is a quality only neces- 
sary for man’s convenience ; it is true, 
we can handle them in spite of their 
crossness, but it is so much more 
pleasant, and more conducive to a 
serene frame of mind, to handle kind 


and gentle bees. So much for our 
‘‘ideal bee.” Let us now consider 


some of the qualities possessed by the 
different races of bees. 

There are now, in this country, at 
least five distinct races of our common 
hive bee, the Syrian, Italian, black or 
German, Egyptian and Cyprian. The 
Syrian queens are wonderfully fertile. 
I have Known them to lay nearly 6,000 
eggs in 24 hours: on one occasion, I 
placed a frame of foundation in a 
Syrian colony, at 9a. m., and at 5p. 
m. of the same day, I found the cells 
drawn out, but no eggs; at 2 p- m. of 
the next day, Il removed it and placed 
it in a queenless nucleus, where it 


20 years lost a majority of my heaviest | qualities, and substitute queens reared | was proven to contain no less than 


swarms by absconding, and now, if! 


from our better strains. 


15,500 eggs, all deposited by one queen 
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in less than 21 hours! These queens 
are exceedingly strong and hardy, 
often being able to fly from the cell as 
soon as they cut their way out, which 
occurs in from 12 to 14 days, or from 
2to4days earlier than the Italian or 
German bees. 

Their bees come out of the cell in 17 
days from the time the eggs are de- 
posited in the cell, or 4 days earlier 
than do Italians or Germans. This, I 
think, to be due more to the abund- 
ance of food furnished to the larve, 
than to any essential difference in 
their natural time of development. 
These bees give food in such abund- 
ance to the larvze,as almost to cover 
them, like the queen larve is covered 
and floated in the royal jelly, so pro- 
digally supplied in the queen-cells. 
The Germans and Italians are poor 
nurses, leaving the larve to become 
hungry, until at times they may be 
seen with their necks stretched and 
mouths gaping, mately pleading for 
more of the food which ees them 
life. 

The Syrian bees are possessed of 
wonderful energy, working early and 
late, flying far and wide in search of 
stores; they come rushing from the 
hive, and are off like a flash to the 
fields, returning heavily burdened 
from the fields of toil, they hasten 
past the threshold of home as though 
the fate of nations depended upon 
their speed; and this tremendous 
activity is kept up all day long. This 
race has the reputation of being more 
cross than Italians. . This, I think, to 
be due to their being more irritable on 
the first opening of the hive, and to the 


- fact that they are more sensitive to 


any jarring of their hives or frames 
than arethelItalians. The latter stick 
closely to their combs after a jar, 
which would send dozens of the Syrian 
bees upon the war-path. 

_ If proper care and gentleness is used 
in opening the hive and handling the 
frame, they are not, I think, any more 
irascible than are the Italians. In 
rearing queens, they will often build 
from 30 to 50 cells upon a single frame 
of brood. Their fighting qualities 
abolish all danger of robbing, as they 
not only seize an intruder before he 
gets inside of the hive, but they will 
often dart upon an intruder while a 
foot or more from the entrance. 

The Cyprians are very similar in 
every respect to the Syrian bees, ex- 
cept they are, possibly, a little more 
irritable and nervous. They have the 
same intense energy and combative- 
ness. When once aroused, it is almost 
impossible to subdue either of these 
races by smoke. They are, I think, 
longer-lived than the other races. 

The Egyptians are quite similar in 
appearance to the Italians, only they 
are somewhat smaller and lighter- 
colored. Their queens are wonderfully 
fertile,“*breeding all the year around,” 
and, without very judicious manage- 
ment, their owner will get all bees and 
no honey. 

The Italians are the beautiful golden 
bees which revolutionized our bee- 
keeping, and, by their gentleness and 
docility, made scientific apiculture 
pleasant and profitable. Their queens 
are more fertile than the Germans, 


l 
but less so than the Syrians. The same | center of the brood chamber of their 
is true as to strength and hardiness, | colonies, (and 1 usually have no diffi- 
they, in common with the Syrians and | culty in getting them filled with drone 
Cyprians, being able to drag out and | eggs.) I then remove them and put 
fly off with the larva of the bee-moth, | some sections in such colonies as I do 
which was formerly such a pest to bee- | not want drones from. The bees in 
keepers. As honey - gatherers, they | this colony now care for the drone 
are almost equal to the Syrian and | larve, and in due time the drones are 
Cyprian bees; that is, a full colony of| hatched and the sections removed. 
Italians and a full colony of Syrians | The colony is thus supplied with the 
or Cyprians would probably gather | right kind of drones, and are satisfied 
nearly equal amounts of honey, but | without rearing drones from their own 
the greater fertility of the Syrian|queen. If they attempt to doso, their 
queens give them the advantage by /| drone larve are removed, and more 
enabling them to havea full hive at|drone brood given to them from a 
the beginning of the honey harvest. | Selected queen. I thus have my apiary 
In gentleness, the Italians are un-|supplied with selected drones, and 
doubtedly ahead of any other race,| very rarely have I hada mismated 
yet this gentleness has a limit, and | queen, although there are dozens of 
they may be aroused into a perfect | black colonies within half a mile of my 
frenzy of ungovernable rage. If at- | apiary. I think if an apiary is properly 
tacked by robbers, they form a cordon | supplied with drones, a very large 
of guards about the entrance, which | majority of its young queens will find 
effectually bars it. their mates from the home yard. 

As to the German or black bees, it| In rearing queens, I place a strip of 
is difficult to name any one point in | foundation in a frame, and hang it in 
which they excel the yellow races, and | the center of the colony containing the 
yet there are men of no small expe-| queen I wish to breed from, and allow 
rience in apiculture, who maintain | it to remain until drawn out and par- 
that they are equally as good as any | tially filled with eggs. In the mean 
yellow race. It is claimed by their | time I prepare astrong nucleus of four 
friends that they are less apt to win-|frames of young Syrian bees, with 
ter-kill, and that they are better comb | plenty of honey and pollen, but no un- 
builders and make tiner- appearing | sealed brood. In the center of this 
comb honey. nucleus I place the frame of eggs from 

Now, as to the method of securing | my choice queen. I thus get the whole 
the ‘‘ideal bee” from these different |-attention of my nucleus concentrated 
races, I should recommend thata pure | upon a comparatively few eggs,and the 
Syrian queen be fertilized by a hybrid | queen larve are kept abundantly sup- 
drone from the Italian and German | plied with royal jelly.from their hatch- 
races; that is, the drone should be|ing and before, until they are capped 
from the egg of a queen whose mother | over. On the 11th day from the laying 
was a pure Italian, mated with a Ger-| of the egg, I remove the frame of 
man drone. This would produce a bee | cells, without any bees, to a lamp nur- 
one-half Syrian, one-fourth Italian, | sery, where, if I happen to be unable 
and one-fourth German. to attend to the queens as fast as 

I would have this much of the Ger- | hatched, they will live peaceably to- 
man blood, not because I think the | gether for several hours. The young 
German superior or even equal to the |@ueens are at once introduced to 
yellow races, but because I believe it | queenless nuclei, previously prepared 
to be demonstrated fact, that, other| for them, where they remain until 
things being equal, this admixture of | fertilized and ready for use. All the 
the German blood greatly increases | Small, sluggish and feeble queens are 
the honey-gathering qualities of our | destroyed, and I think I thus secure 
bees. | the best possible results. 

Another point of equal or even | _If this weeding-out process were 
greater importance than the race we |Tigorously persisted in, other things 
breed from, is the character of the| being equal, I think we would get 
queen from whose brood we rear our |More uniform results from our = 
queens; she should be our very choicest | nies, and not have one — yiel< ing 
in every respect : size, beauty, fertil- | 100 pounds or more of surplus, — 
ity, strength and activity; her bees|another by its side gives hw * 10 
should be tested and proven to be| Pounds, or even nothing; in other 
strong honey-gatherers, good comb- words, perfect, strong, active queens 
builders, full size, and gentle, (the| Should give us strong, active honey- 
color is a matter of no importance, | gatherers. ; — 
though I must confess that, other|, Finally, whatever race or aes 
things being equal, I greatly prefer the | bees we keep, let us breed both our 
beautiful golden-banded fellows.) queens and drones only from our very 

The drones with which our queens | best queens. — 
are to be mated, is amatter wecannot| Fountain City, Ind. 
absolutely control, unless we succeed - 
in getting queens fertilized in a closed 6 Do not let your numbers of the 
room, which I intend giving an exten-| pee JouRNAL for 1883 be lost. The 
sive experimental trial next summer; | pest way to preserve them is to pro- 
Sh senan ieee ba tno 2ure a binder and put themin. They 
tent, unless we have neighbors within are very valuable for reference. 
a very few rods who have bad bees. _ 

My plan is to select a choice queen| @& Constitutions and By-Laws for 
or queens such as I desire to breed | local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
from, and very early in the spring to} nameof the Association printed in the 
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place a section of drone comb in the! blanks for 50 cents extra. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Straight Combs without Separators. | 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
. = 
The width of the sections has much | 
to do with getting straight even combs. 
To get straight even combs in sections | 
2 inches wide, separators are needed. | 
The nearer combs approach to the 
thickness that bees naturally build 
them, the more perfect they will be. 
Why are not separators needed be- 
tween brood combs ? Instead of at-| 


tempting to answer, let producers | 
take a hint and make their sections | 
accordingly. 


Itismy opinion that 14 inches is | 
about the best width for sections used | 
without separators ; that is, to obtain | 
the straightest combs. The sections | 
that I used last season were 1 11-16 
inches wide ; no separators were used, | 
yet every section was crated. Let no 
one suppose, however, that every sec- 
tion was perfectly true, and would fit | 
anywhere, as would sections built | 
with separators ; occasionally a comb | 
would be “ plump” or ** bulged,”’ but, | 
of course, the adjoining ones would be | 
**thin ” or concave ; hence, by the ex- 
ercise of alittle care, all was crated 
without trouble. If a plump section 
was found finished, and the adjoining 
ones unfinished, the plump section 
was removed and its place filled with | 
a pore finished section, or a section 
filled with foundation, and, in crating, 
a lookout was kept for ‘* lean” sec- 
tions; by thus putting together the 
thick and thin sections, there was no 
trouble. Nine-tenths or the sections 
would fit anywhere, and truth com-| 
pelled me to say that the ‘* bulging ” 
was done by pure Italians. The sec- 
tions filled by hybrids were like so 
many “ bricks,”’ no crookedness, no | 
bulges, no bear combs, while the cap- | 
pings were of a snowy whiteness. So 
marked was the difference in the| 
workmanship of the Italians and the 
hybrids, that, after the cases of sec- | 
tions had been removed from the | 
hives, and stacked up, my brother or 
myself could look them over and tell 
which cases had been tilled by hybrids 
and which by Italians. 

Luse an 5$-frame Langstroth hive, | 
and the Heddon case. The sections | 
stand parallel with the brood frames, 
and I am careful to have the hives 
stand perfectly level, except that they 
are slightly raised at the back end. I) 
have tried putting a small piece of | 
foundation in each section as a/| 
‘starter,’ have filled the sections 
partly full, and have filled the sections 
entirely full,and I am decidedly in 
favor of filling the sections full, leav- 
ing 4% of aninch at each side of the 
foundation, and Y¥ of an inch at the 
bottom. When the section is filled 
full of foundation, the cells are drawn 
out full length next to the wood, and 
the comb is well fastened in all around | 
the outside, being built out nearly 
even with the edge of the wood ; while, 
if the section is only partly filled, the 
cells decrease in depth as they ap- 
proach the side of the section, and are 
fastened with only a thin strip of bear 
comb that is easily broken. The top 
and bottom bars of sections should be 


|it warps and bends. 


| nothing better. | 


}inch in depth. 


| blood, use narrow sections, fill them | 


| mind, that some theories do nota 


3g of an inch narrower than the side 
bars, instead of only 4, as usually 
made. Thisisa greater help in secur- 
ing straight combs without separators 
than one would suppose. It seems to 
induce the bees to leave a greater 
space between the combs. 

There is one other point. The bees 
should be given the proper amount of 
room, neither be crowded nor given 
too much room. When too much|nearly filled with eggs, so I puta 
room is given, the bees are liable to| swarm, that had just issued, into this 
work first upon one side only, of some | deserted hive. The new colony seemed 
of the foundation, and, as a result,| to be contented, as they were working 

By the way, Dr. | lively. 
Miller, at the Northwestern Conven-| About eight days after hiving them, 
tion, said that he thought foundation | lexamined and found no brood, except 
made upon a roller mill was more|in the piece above described, where 
liable to warp or curl than that made | there were three queen cells and about 


they were all in the hive, the expected 
fight had commenced ; therefore I re- 
newed the same ‘ shaking-off” per- 
formance, without better results; 
then I gave them a good spray in the 
hive and let them be, as had other 
things to do. The next day I looked 
for the ee but found the hive 
empty with two piecesof worker comb 
of the size of a hand; one of them was 





upon a press, and I am_ inclined pnd pe capped drone cells (enlarged worker 
agree with him. I used the Given} cells), and about 150 to 200 worker cells 
foundation, last year, and ask for| nicely capped over. About two weeks 


| after, I looked into the hive again and 
found the brood all hatched; at least 
the cells were empty and a young 


In regard to the queen being more 
liable to lay in thin than thick combs, 
I would say that there is.a stay in the | queen had just commenced laying. 
growth of even the thickest comb| Now, I leave this case of experiment 
when the queen would be able to lay | to the readers of the BEE JOURNAL to 
in it, and if she enters the surplus de-| judge, whether or not bees can, at 
partment, she makes it her business | their will, rear either workers, drones 
to be on hand with eggs just as fast| or queen bees from the eggs laid in 
as the combs are drawn to the proper| worker cells, for the possibility of 
depth, and it should be remembered | other eggs being deppsited in this 
that she is capable of laying in a cell| piece of comb, other than from the 
that is not much more than 4% of an/| queen of the first swarm, is almost ex- 
It is my opinion that | cluded. 
the width of sections has nothing to| The 





last swarm, of course, was 


|do with influencing the queen in re-| queenless, and therefore provided for 
| gard to her entering the surplus re-| a queen and drones. 


ceptacles. “*hielmanton, Minn., Nov. 7, 1883. 
To recapitulate: Have dark Italians | ae 
with a dash of the brown German | 
For the American Bee Journal. 
with Given foundation, have the hives | + 43 ° 
level,and keep the surplus depart-| Description of My Bee-Feeder. 
ment full of bees. 
Rogersville, Mich., Nov. 10, 1883. 
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DR. J. 8S. MC ALLISTER. 
| — 
| As there has been several descrip- 
| tions of bee-feeders published in the 
| BEE JOURNAL of late, I thought I 
|would describe one of mine, which I 
think is very practical, and one that 
C. THEILMAN. | can easily be made by all, especially 
| those who use the American or square 
On page 542 of the BEE JoURNAL, | frame, with tight top-bars, or bars 144 
Messrs. Youngman and Trussell state | inches wide. It can be made either 


For the American Bee Journal. 


One of My Experiences. 








‘that their bees have reared drones and | one-half the depth of the frame, or use 


queens from worker eggs and larve,| the whole frame, which I think is best, 
upon which the editor remarks that | and then let the bees build comb or 
‘it will be very generally disbelieved, | draw out foundation in the same, and 
that bees can and will rear drones| fill with honey for winter use, the 


|from worker eggs.’’ I have had this| same as any other frame; place it in 


summer (for the first time in 14 years | the center of the brood nest for winter, 
of bee-keeping), an experience which | and use it at any time a feeder is 
I will give, and which satisfies my own | needed. To make the frame and feeder 

iwage complete, nail a bottom-bar about one- 
half way up the frame or a little more, 
which is the same width at the end- 
bar, which is generally made of % 
stuff. Then take two top-bars and 
shorten them a little, and nail one on 
each side of the middle-bar, to form a 
trough the length of the frame; now 
bore a hole (about one-half inch hole 
will do), through the top-bar, and in 
the hole place a hollow tin tube, long 
enough to reach very near the bottom 
of the trough, and your feeder is com- 
plete. Very thin stuff for the sides 
of the trough is the best, as it will not 
take up as much room. I like it the 
best of any device that I have ever 
seen. 


prove correct. 

One day in July, I hived a large 
swarm of pure Cyprians, but on the 
next day I found that a good many of 
the bees went back to the old hive, 
which left the colony weaker that I 
wished to have them; so I concluded 
to strengthen them with a second 
swarm that came out on the next day, 
knowing that the Cyprians would not 
be willing to accept them, as I had 
some sad experience before. On ac- 
count of their being in the hive for 2 
days, I used peppermint, giving them 
a good spray after shaking them from 
the frames in front of the hive, uniting 
the second swarm with them. Before 
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By placing a funnel in the hollow 
tube when filling the feeder, there is 
no need of spilling adrop. It can be 
made a ventilator or corked up, when 
no ventilation is needed, by having 
the tube run close to the bottom of the 
feeder ; the bees will not pass through 
it. There seems to be no need of any 
float, and the bees will not fill the 
trough with comb. 

I think I was the originator of what 
is now known as the pepper- box feed- 
er, and had some gentleman (I do not 
remember his name), take one to the 
Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
about 15 years ago. I used it with a 
rim that fit over wire gauze that had 
been stamped to fit upon the rim, so 
when used over a hole in the honey 
board, the feeder could be removed 
without letting out the bees, similar 
to the Van Dusen feeder. 

Allen Pringle’s article on Wintering 
Bees (page 547) gives many good ideas, 
and I often wonder why so many rec- 
ommend doubling-up in the fall,unless 
they have too many bees or more 
wealth than they know what to do 
with, for I never think of destroying 
a nice Italian queen, if I can find at 
least four good, full frames of bees to 
winter her in. 

I live in so much of a honey district, 
that I hardly ever feed. I have in- 
creased from 18 to 40 this season, and 
took about 2,000 lbs of honey. I shall 
winter on the summer stands, as 
usual. 

Columbus, Neb., Nov. 9, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
The Best Bees, Winter Packing, etc. 


E. P. CHURCHILL. 





This has been one of the best honey 
seasons here for years, though rather 
wet and cold in the spring, yet with 
proper care in early stimulative feed- 
ing, I got my bees strong for apple 
bloom, which they improved ; and, as 
lam inan orchard section, they took 
in a good quantity of nice honey. 

_ One very important question (which 
is often asked), is how to control 
swarming ? I know of but two ways, 
and that to only a certain extent; 
first, get away from Italians, and work 
for extracted honey ; for when we ap- 
ply the sections to the Italians, out 
they go, even often without cells, and 
when they once get on a swarming 
rage, who can stop them? And when 
we come to extract from Italians, they 
cling to the combs so closely that it is 
no small job to go through a number 
of them. Does it not look as though 
we had gone a little too much for 
color? I think it has been over-done, 
many times, though I would not com- 


demn the yellow bees, for they have | 


some desirable points. They are so 
gentle to handle, beautiful to look at, 
and stay on the combs remarkably ; 
yet, when we come to shake them over 
the hive, what then? Instead of 


dropping off (as some complain that 
the blacks and hybrids do), they scat- 
ter all around the hive, and will not 
gather in half as fast as others. 

It isclaimed by some that they breed 
later in the season than others, but I 














fail to see any difference in that re-|low the one in at each end for room 


spect. 
them is not as nice as by others (even 
if they stay to cap it). So, why can any 
one say they are so far ahead of others? 

I have reared queens for my own 
use from my best hybrids, and until 
Iam more dissatisfied with them, I 
shall uphold them for their good quali- 
ties. The bees are easy to handle, and 
when I give them a case of sections, I 
am quite sure to know where to find 
them. 

I believe we are working to disad- 
vantage by using such wide boxes, 
and also too light foundation. If any 
one doubts this, let him try a few 
sheets of thin foundation in brood 
frames, and see if they will not leave 
it until they are obliged to use it or go 
without. I have experimented con- 
siderably in this matter, and shall use 
thicker foundation for boxes, in the 
future. 

I shall also try a few cases with 
sections only a little more than one 
inch. Ido not believe we know what 
can be done, any more than Mr. Sco- 
ville did, before he tried feeding bees 
all winter, and reported that they 
came through wonderfully well, for it 
has been the old story that bees must 
not be disturbed in winter. Who 
knows but that the Italians have more 
good reasoning powers than to think 
of accepting those thin sheets of foun- 
dation. This may be the reason that 
the other bees do the best in boxes. 

I have been told by a large breeder 
and dealer in bees, etc., that he paid 
$8.00 for a queen, and, after testing 
her, sold her and a good strong colony 
for $9.00, and said they were the lazi- 
est bees he ever saw, and the yellow- 
est. 

I started with 11 colonies last spring; 
took 200 Ibs. of extracted honey, and 
as much or more of comb honey, reared 
34 queens, and now have 33 good colo- 
nies. I have packed most of my bees 
in anew manner, and will tell you how 
itis. I slant a good shingle or board, 
not more than 10 inches wide, in front 
of the hive, so as to reach up about to 
the upper story ; then I shake bedding 
or meadow hay all up about the hive, 
most in front; then I stand a few ever- 
greens, not much taller than the hive, 
about this; then I tie the buts of two 
long, slim sticks together, then take 
these around the whole, and have the 
tied cords come at one corner of the 
hive, and then tie the tops together. 
Now, I have a stay for the whole. I 
tuck under more broughs, and hay 
enough to make it perfectly dark, then 
roll in a few clusters of hay about the 
upper part, below the cover, and I feel 
that I have one of the best packings 
extent. No cold can get into the en- 
trances in windy weather, nor snow to 
clog the entrance, nor is it so close as 
to smother them. I open the entrance 
about 3 inches. 

I am using mostly leaves for packing 
over the bees, and instead of a crooked 
stick over the frames. I make a rack 
of two pieces across the frames, one 
inch from the ends of the hive, then I 
nail strips on these, so as to hold up 
the packing. The end strips are about 
an inch high. These will not throw 
the division boards out of place. I al- 


Again, the honey capped by | to crowd down packing, as it is always 


| coldest at the ends, in a movable two- 
| story hive, but I use mostly two-story 

chaff hives of my own make, and like 
| them best of all. 

In this way of packing we can take 
off the covers, feed the bees, etc., if we 
wish, and it does away with the great 
loss of bees by flying, for they are so 
cool that they do not know what the 
weather is outside. I think it next to 
a snow drift, only better, and the pack- 
|ing will hold some of that when it 
|}comes. I do not say I know this to be 
| an improvement, but I certainly think 
so. 

North Auburn. Me., Nov. 5, 1883. 
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ANSWERS BY 


|James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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@@ In reply to Mr. A. J. Fisher, on 
page 564, 1 will say that after consid- 
erable experimenting the past season, 
| we prefer our sections 144 inches wide 
‘to be used without separators, es- 
pecially with the smaller-sized sec- 
tions. No doubt half size starters or 
pieces of foundation will guide them 
in sections as straightly as pieces of 
full-size, but no more so, if the full- 
size pieces are properly adjusted. A 
great reason for using full-size pieces 
| in sections, is to prevent the building 
|of drone comb there, in which the 
queen is very apt to lay, if we have 
none, or very little comb in the brood 
chamber, which is the case now with 
more progressive bee - keepers, who 
are using full sheets of worker foun- 
dation in all the brood frames. I do 
not think there is much, if any more 
danger of the queen breeding in thin 
than in thicker sections, as she de- 
posits her eggs at or previous to that 
point in the growth of the comb, when 
it is % thick. What prevents her 
from occupying it, is the tendency on 
the part or the bees to fill it with 
honey as fast as built. 

Yes; we find the thinner combs 
built straighter. 











Cellar Ventilation. 

I intend to winter my bees in a 
room partitioned off in the cellar, and 
intend to havea 2% inch pipe to go 
ithrough the floor and connect with 
ithe stove-pipe. Will Mr. Heddon 

yiease answer through the ‘** What and 
| How ” department of the BEE JourR- 
'NALif it would be better to have a 
branch from the main pipe in the 
room, and have the main pipe go 
within a foot of the floor, and the 
other near the ceiling of the bee room, 














so as to warm the air from the bottom 
and top of the bee room ? 

Hamilton, Ont. A SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER.—Your stove above your 
cellar will not ‘‘ warm ”’ the air in any 
part of your bee room atall. Should 
that word warm not be draw? 
Changing it thus, I would say that I 
would not use any branch to the main 
pipe ; I would run the main pipe to 
the bottom of the cellar, resting it up 
on legs, 5 or 6 inches, and I would 
prefer a pipe 5 or 6 inches in diameter. 











Good Qualities ef Cyprian Bees. 
As they are often condemned for 
stinging so readily, I will enumerate 


their good qualities: 1. They never 
volunteer an attack on anything. You 
an pass the hive, and they may alight 
on you, but they do not sting. 2. They 
are superior honey-gatherers. 3. They 
winter better than any others. When 
at the St. Louis fair, all thought them 
“the coming bee.”” When they are 
pure, you can handle them with pleas- 
ure by using a little smoke. r\ 

the second year that I have kept pure 
Cyprians, and I think them ahead of 
all others. 
with 26 colonies— increased to 53, 
mostly by natural swarming. Though 


there was no fall honey, they go into| 


winter quarters in good condition. On 
Oct. 7, two swarms of bees came to 
my apiary from a neighbor 4 miles 
away, who kept them on the old-fogy 
plan. I hived them and they are doing 
well. What caused them to swarm ? 
Casey, Ill. D. R. RosEBROUGH. 


[They were evidently dissatisfied 
with their surroundings, and, being 
disgusted with their condition, they 
concluded to seek other quarters.—Ep.] 


Bees Buried in a Clamp. 

My bees have doue very well, this 
season. I have colonies in fair 
condition. I am burying them ina 
clamp. V. W. TRUSSEL. 

Colby, Mich., Noy. 12, 1883. 


eo 
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Wintering Bees in Northern Kentucky. 
The way I winter my bees, here in 
northern Kentucky, has proved a per- 
fect success every time, so far. 
simply make a shed long enough to 
hold my bees, and about 6 feet wide, 


three sides sided up as tightly as pos- | 


sible, leaving the side facing the 
southeast open. I then place on the 


ground about 3 feet of straw, then set 
the bench on top of the straw, which 
will sink down about level with the 
top of the straw,in a short time; I 
then put on the hives, with the en- 
trance facing the southeast. This 
may not do in a colder part of the 
country, but here in Kentucky it does 


iis is | 


I started the last season | 
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well, or at least it has done so with 
me. Ihave 8 colonies as good Ital- 
jians as I can get; the rest in my 
apiary are hybrids; although I am 
partial to the Italians, I must confess 
that the hybrids are the best honey 
gathers ; at least. mine are. 
ADRON B’HYMER. 
Kenton Co., Ky., Nov. 11, 1883. 

| Special Premium. 

Your correspondent H., in his re- 
| port of the St. Joseph Inter-State Ex- 
| position, omitted to mention the 
special premium for the best 30 pounds 
|of comb honey on exhibition ($29.00), 

which was awarded to me. I think 
| the report, as it stands, is hardly just 
jtome. The entry upon which [ took 
}asecond premium required quantity 
| as well as quality. 
| 
| 
| 





J. B. STANCLIFT. 
Brookfield, Mo., Nov. 7, 1883. 


Too Large. 

At our Fair a ‘** Monarch ” bee hive 
was exhibited, but it is not a practical 
hive at all. 1. It is too large to be 
carried around—and would require 2 
men to move it at all. 2. It is too 
large for one colony to keep up the re- 
| quired heat. 3. A man should be 
|}made of iron to manage an apiary of 

such. 4 The brood-chamber is large 
enough for 2 colonies; it has apart- 
ments for extracted honey on top, and 
jat one side of the brood-chamber it 
has 144 sections, quite enough for 2 
hives. seginners should be careful 
| not to use such a hive. 

W. R. STIRLING. 

Fairfield, Ont., Nov. 12, 1883. 


Lath Hives. 

My bees are all packed in sawdust 
in hives, which neighbor Clow and I 
use; we make them of laths, and put 
2 colonies in a hive. We use the 
Gallup frame, and can extend the 
hive, when the packing is removed 
| from the sides, making room for 13 or 

14 frames. When the honey season is 
over, we take out the side frames, and 
| putin the division boards, which are 
| made of laths,to make the hive porous; 
that leaves the hive 12x14 inches in- 
side. I leave 9 frames for winter, and 
|crowd the bees on to them. I then 
| put some 44 inch strips on the top of 
the frames, and cover all with burlap, 
then put sawdust on the top of the 
whole hive, to the depth of about 3 
inches. The hive is 2 feet high, to 
receive surplus boxes. The space is 
all open up to the roof. which is made 
of shingles, which makes a good roof. 
Bees did not do very well this season ; 
we only had about half acrop. Two 
|of my colonies gave 150 pounds of 
comb honey in one-pound sections; 
| the others did not do so well. One of 
these queens was across between the 
Cyprian and Italian ; the other a cross 
between the Cyprian and German or 
brown bee. They are both tolerably 
firey. The one with the German 
blood makes the whitest combs; the 
| other has the most delicate and docile 
bees. I have but 22 colonies. I might 
| have had more if had let them swarm. 
I use racks holding 30 pound boxes in 
}each, which fills the top of the brood- 





chamber. I have no trouble in know- 
ing when sections are full, and no 
trouble to speak of in taking them off. 

D. C. McLEop. 
Pana, Il., Nov. 14, 1883. 


Honey Crop, Red-Headed Drones, ete. 
My bees are hybrids from Syrian, 
Italian and blacks. This year | com- 
menced with 28 colonies ; increased to 
54, and _ extracted 2,800 pounds of 
honey. The least, from my poorest 
colony, being 30 pounds ; and the most, 
from my best,a pure Syrian colony, 
was 160 pounds. This is the best I 
have ever done, with any kind of bees. 
The most serious drawback to the 
Syrians, is that it takes about 10 days 
before the young queen begins to lay. 
The bees go into the sections with a 
will. Syrian queens need 2 more 
brood frames than any others. I could 
have had 5,000 pounds, this summer, 
if I had extracted every 4 days; I only 
extracted 3 times in as many weeks. 
During the basswood bloom, I took 
900 pounds in one day, just what the 
boxes held. Ihave 62 colonies in the 
cellar in good condition. I have sold 
my honey at home at an average of 11 
cents per pound. I have a number of 
colonies which had red-headed drones. 
Where did they come from? I had2 
with white eyes. The queens are 
from apure Syrian colony, and have 
half black and half red heads. 
FAYETTE LEE. 
Cokato, Minn., Nov. 7, 1883. 


| Red-headed drones, as well as grey- 
headed ones, have been often men- 
tioned. It is simply a freak of na- 
ture.—ED.] 


The Independent. 

The ablest religious and literary 
newspaper published. One-quarter to 
one-third larger, but the same price as 
its contemporaries. 

It has twenty-two distinct depart- 
ments, all good, many of them of 
superior excellence. 

Its literary department, embracing 
reviews, criticisms and notices of all 
new books published, contains 10 or 12 
columns weekly, and has no superior 
in journalism. 

During the next few months THE 
INDEPENDENT Will publish stories by 
William D. Howells, author of “Their 
Wedding Journey,” ‘‘ A Modern In- 
stance,”’ etc.; W. E. Norris, author 
of ‘* Matrimony,” ‘‘ No New Thing,” 
etc.; F. Marion Crawford, author of 
‘¢ Mr. Isaacs,” “‘ Dr. Claudius,’ etc. ; 
J.S. of Dale, author of ‘‘ Guerndale”’; 
Edward Everett Hale, author of “Ten 
Times One is Ten,” ete.; Julia 
Schayer, author of *‘ Tiger Lily and 
Other Stories”; Rebecca Harding 
Davis, Sarah Orne Jewett, Fred. D. 
Story, Kate Upson Clarke, and others. 
Our readers who do not now subscribe 
for it should read the advertisement 
in another column, which gives sub- 
scription rates in full. Every one 
should at least send 30 cents for a 
month’s ‘*‘ Trial Trip,” and make its 
acquaintance. Address THE INDE- 





PENDENT, New York City. 
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Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 








ee 


How to Create a Market for Honey. 


We have now published another 





Our New List of Premiums. 
Getting up Clubs for 1884. 


To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture and help 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 
offer the following premiums for 
getting up clubs: 

While no subscription to the BEE 
JOURNAL Will be taken for less than 
the regular advertised prices (viz.: 
Weekly, $2.00; Monthly. $1.00),—any 
one getting up a club of two copies, 
or more, may select from ‘* Our Book 
List” anything therein named, to 
the amount of 15 cents for every dollar 
they send direct to this office, to pay them 
for the trouble of getting up the club; 
and these books will besent, postpaid, | 
to any address desired. 

For a club of 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly 
and $6.00, we will make an additional 
present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound | 
| in cloth, containing 320 pages. | 
For a club of 5 Weekly or 10! 








|Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,) | 
| with $10. we will, in addition to the 


Hope for the Deaf.—In another col- 
umn will be found an advertisement 
with the above head. We have seen 
the descriptive book coming from this 
house, and judge from the testimonials 
therein contained that it isa very suc- 
cessful device to restore hearing. The 
book is sent free. It will well repay a 
perusal. Send for it. 


-_- oe 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
anyaddress for ten cents. 








THE AMERICAN 


POPULAR DICTIONARY. 


CONTAINING 
EVERY USEFUL WORD IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


With its Cerrect Spelling, Proper Pro- 
nunciation, and True Meaning. 


edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 15 per cent, present a copy of the 
Food and Medicine,” with more new | AMERICAN “POPULAR” DICTIONARY, | 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds | comprising every word in the English | 
of cooking in which honey is used,and | Janguage that enters into speech or | 
healthful and pleasant beverages. | writing; it contains 32,000 words and 

We have put the price still lower, | phrases,670 illustrations and 512 pages; | 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter | it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be | 
them far and wide. Single copy §/| sent by mail, postpaid, to any address | 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; | desired. 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent | For a club of $20, for 10 Weeklies, or 


postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 


jan equivalent in Monthlies, we will 





ALSO, A VAST AMOUNT OF 


ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY INFORMATION 


UPON 


$15.00. On orders of 100 or more,| present, besides the 15 per cent. in| science, Mythology, Biography, American History, 


we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 


__———_ ee - 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to whicli your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within two weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a statement of account every 
week. 


| books, a tested Italian queen, by mail. 
postpaid. 
Announcements for larger clubs 
will be made hereafter. 
Subscriptions for twoor more years | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


for one person, will count the same 
as each year for a different person. 


- ee - | 


GF To give away a copy of “ Honey | 
as Food and Medicine ”’ to every one who | 


buys a package of honey, will sell almost | 
any quantity of it. 
| 


_—_——_. + 


@@ Have you ever thought how 
much entertainment might be had at 
home evenings, if you could only find 
some way to use your chromo cards, | 
photographs, scrap pictures, etc., in a) 
magic lantern, instead of the old fa- | 
miliar stock of glass slides? Itseems | 
almost like wishing for the impossible, | 
and yet a cheap instrument has been | 
invented for the purpose, called the | 
Polyopticon, and you can learn all| 
about it by enquiring of the Murray 
Hill Publishing Co., 129 E. 28th St., 
| New York City. 





Constitutions, Laws, Growth of Cities, Colleges, 
Army and Navy, Rate of Mortality, Land 
Titles, Insolvent and Assignment Laws, Debts, Rates 
of Interest, and other Useful Knowledge, 
BEING A PERFECT LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 
IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 

512 pages ; Cloth; Gilt; Illustrated. 


This Dictionary is our Premium for a 
Club of 5 subscribers to the Weekly (or its 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to 
other Books selected from our Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.50; all by mail, postpaid. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


Contaiming 320 pages, and over 
25,000 Words, Rightly and Plainly Defined 


To make the pronunciation easily understood 
every word is phonetically re-spelled, and the sy!- 
lables and accents made perfectly plain, so that no 
one who consults this book can miss the proper 
word to use, and giving it proper pronunciation. 





te" This Dictionary is our Premium for 
aClub of 3 subscribers to the Weekly (or its 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to 
| other Books selected from our Catalogue to 
| the amount of $1.00 ; all by mail, postpaid. 
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The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in 
existence. Took first premium at St. Louis Fair 
im 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. Descriptive 
Circular sent free to on on 1 apple ation. 

Address, ELV ARMSTRONG, 
Prop’r. of the Crown tice Hive Factory and Apiary 
ERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


Everything complete; 55 Colonies in Langstroth 
hives, well stured with honey, also new hives, sec- 
tions, frames, foundation, extractor, smoker, etc. 
Good location; abundant home market for honey 
from 5.0 colonies. Siatica compe'ls me to sell. 

Address, A. H. ——_ COME, 
46A4t Bit WINNEBAGO, 


one _— FOR / 


BEES, QUEENS 


AND ALL 


APIARIAN IMPLEMENT! 


SEND FOR CIRCCLAR TO 
FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 


Lock Box 995, BELLEVILLE, 8t. Clair Co. ILL. 
_1ABly 


ILL. 


BEESWAX 


WANTED! 


HIGHEST Market Price Paid. 


Please state Quality and Quantity. 


JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


ANEW HIVE 


Arranged for continuous passage ways and con- 
tinuous combs, 80 that greuter euse and rapidity in 
the handling of sections is guined, also a iarger 
production of comb honey. Although patented, a 
egal right to makeand use will be accorded to any | 
one purchasing a sample hive, the right only to 
manufacture to sell or convey to others being 
with-held. A stand, alighting board, entrance | 
blocks, two division boards, ten brood frames, 32 
1 lb. sections and the improved section fixtures, all 
packed in the hive. Price of first hive, including 
the above parts and a specia! circulas on the mode 
of management, $7.00. A fine Photo sent for 8 
two-cert stamps. Orders filled in turn. 
Reference : Exchange Bank, New Philadelphia. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
+44Atf NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 


Honey! Honey!! Fruit!!! 


Twenty nice black T ertertan CHERRY TREES, 
by express, for $1.00. These are 3 feet—over and 
under; can send 20 small ones by mail, post-paid, 
for $1.00. CHAS. KINGSLEY, 

45A2t GREENEVILLE, Greene Co., TENN, 


“HOPE. 


Peck’s Patent Tubular Cushioned Ear Drums cure Deafness in all stages. 


by scientific men of Lurope and America. 


in recom mending them. 
cure. 


They are unseen while 


216 pages, bound in cloth. by mail, oot -paid, for 
$1.00 per copy. Send for prospectus and our 
special Circulars describing three new and useful 
articies for theapiary. 


47Atf HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOUKNAL is NOW published 
SEMI-MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings, per annum, 
and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
howtodoit. Rev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 


We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the British BeeJournal, both for $3.00 a year. 


LIFE INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


55 Liberty St., NEW YORK, 
and 113 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


EDWARD B. HARPER, President. 
TUE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 


of New York, 
Trustee of the Reserve Fund. 


O. D. BALDWIN. President Fourth Nat'l Bank, 
N. Y., Auditor of Death Claim Account. 
MEMBERSHIP NUMBER, 16,000. 


Total Business, Seventy Millions of Dollars. 
$100,000 to the Credit of the Reserve Fund. 
Reserve Fund—Selected Risks-—Graded Rates 
An open Ledger—A Trust Company as Trustee. 

t@ Agents wanted in Lilinois. 
Address, J. H. KNOX, Gen’! Agt., 
45D3t 113 ADAMS 8T., CHICAGO. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide; 


10,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


lith Theusand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus 
trations were added in the &th edition. thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and containsthe 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work apenas of 
bees in the World. Price, by matl,@1 25. Libera! 
discount to sone rs and to clubs. 

cook, A. one Publisher, 
inert ANSING, MIC H. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Will send you our SPECIAL Circulars describing 
three new and indispensable articles furtheapiary. 
All should have them. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


47Atf WENHAM, MASS. 
Fee s AL E. 200 colonies of BEES in one and | 
we tore 20-frame L angstroth hives 
). M. BLANTON and G.C. VAUGHT, 
_ as xt GREENVILLE MISS. 


47D10t 








Sweet Clover 


AND OTHER SEEDS. 


Having a LARGE stockof SWEET 
SEED, I can fill orders at 25c. 
—- per peck, or #12 per bushel. 


‘Also, all other SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, | 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





CLOVER 
per pound 


in use, 





FOR 
THE 


‘DE 


comfortable to wear, 


To Every 






TO THE 
FIRESIDE, 


3 an 
The PEOPLE’S FIRESIDE JOURNAL of New York 
now in its SIXTH YEAR, is determined to lead the race i: 
premiums, as italways has done, in giving the best pape 
rthe money. In order to get the paper intoevery home 
nthe land, we give an inducement which cannot fail t 
accomplish our object. We have decided to make the 
‘ollo »wing princely and magni ficent offer toeach and ever 
sauder of this paper. It is the common practice of the 
go and silver refiners of England and Switzerland t 





pt chase fro ithe pawnbrokers of their respective cout 
tee all the gold and silver watches which have beer 
unredeemed, simply fur the sake of the ld and silve 
ases. The works are then sold to a celebrated watct 
firm who have madea specialty of this business. The firn 
places the works in the hands of skillful workmen, wh« 
set to work and put them in as good condition a 
possible. These works embrace every variety of move 
ment, some of them being very fine and perfect time 


keepers, allhandsomely cased. WE HAVEJUST PURCHASFI 
THE ENTIRE STOCK (25,000) of & bankrupt concern of the 
above described watches at less than the first cost of the 
raw material 

ON RECEIPT OF $2.50 we will send Tur Prorp.ie’s Fire 
SIDE JOURNAL for one year, and one of these watches 
prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada 
WATCHES AND PAPER MAILED SAME DAY AS ORDER 18 RI 


CKIVED. These watches are notsun dials or solar watches 
but GENUINE, GOOD TIME-KEEKPING WATCHES, and they 
will only be supplied to subscribers to the FiResipi 
JOURNAL. Only ONE WATCH TO EACH SUBSCRIBER, an 


you mustcut out this advertise:nent and send it to'us at 
a vo icher that youare entitled to thesame. If you sen 
snigs extra, wo will send you a handsome chain anc 
ec! arms We have THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, but have 
10 space to printthem. Our reliability is undoubted, a 
tho paper has been well and favorably known for sia 
years Ifyou are not ENTIRELY SATISFIED when you ge 
the paper and watch, we WILL RETURN YOU THE MONEY 
or you can send 50 cents, and havethe balance collecte; 
C.0. D.ityouchoose. Ifyou will get us 15 subscribers a 
$2.50 each, all of whom will get the above watch, we wil 
in adk ditto m send you &@ HANDSOME GOLD WaTCH for you) 
trouble, either for lady or gent 
Our profit in this transaction is not going to come fron 
a trade, as we lose money on it ; but when we ge t sub 


ers to Our paper ers | like it - a a oe y will alway; 
take it. Send postal no 
PEOPLE'S ‘FIRESIDE JOURNAL, w Tork 


-Vandervort Comb Fan, Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L is. 
s2zABtf J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including THE CONQUEROR, and 
THE DOCTOR. 

Send for my 32-page I)lustrated 
és Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
a plies of every description. 

.S 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 








‘AMPL E SEC T ION RACKS.—In answer to ‘many 

; inquiries, I will furnish samples of the section 
rack I pe for 75c. T. E. TURNER, Sussex, Wis. 
Send to Chicago, lil., for sample of 

AMERICAN BEEJOURNAL 
Monthiy,@layear. Weekly, #2. 





a) 


Recommended 
Write for illustrated deacriptive book and testimonials from 
doctors, judges, ministers and prominent men and women who have been cured, and who take pleasure 
aud make a permanent 
Address,—WEST &  €O., 7 swag St., New-¥ ork, Ageuts for South and West. 


‘The Bee Keepers’ Handy Book 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 


antivin ire: . LE INDEPENDENT. 


vrneanasreCentrai Ave.ceverawarr.o.| ° The Largest, the Ablest, and the Freshest Religious and 
. Literary Weekly, 


("Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
people are always on the look- 
Ny TE ge IM mg mi Sa religious journal, “The Independent”’ has no peer in the world. It is unde- 
come wealthy ; those who do| £ omeerenne. It is an peer eg opt a mes and is free to approve or criticise 
m prove their opportunities re- | anything in any denomination which it believes is designed to advance or hinder the 
main in poverty. We uffer a! progress of the Gospel of Christ. 


great chance to make money. 

We want many men, women, boys and girls to S a literarv io al. “‘The Independent” does not s 2 70 ig : 

work for us right in their own localities. Any one| | nes — Kdpedy mn — . l¢ - n ts uffer by comparison with the 

can do the work properly from the first start. ‘The | 4 ESL. furnishes its readers with poems, descriptive articles, and stories from 

business will pay more than ten times ordinary | the ablest writers of this country and the old world. Its payments to contributors 

wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. No one | will average double that paid by any other weekly newspaper. 

who engages fuils to make money rapidly. You - gare : % 

can devote your whole time to the work, or only | HE department of literature is especially valuable. Its reviews of new books are 

your spare moments. Fu nformation and all ‘xceedingly we = its criticisms ar > j ank 

eer Coca asus thee, LaGvenn Uetheen 6 Oo, exces dingly well done, and its criticisms are able, unbiased, and frank. ; 

Portland, Maine. bAly | ] EING from one-quarter to one-half larger than any of its contemporaries, it is able 
to give a great deal of space to departments of value to reading, thinking, intelli- 









PRIZE (UEE ‘ | vent people, among which are the following: Editorial, Biblical, Research, Missions, 
NS. 


Religious Intelligence, the Sunday-school, Music, Hymn-notes, Education, Science, 
Tested Prize Queen, in a 2- 


frame nucleus, 9x17, each, $4 00 
Same in nucieus, 4 fra., 8x8, 4 00 
Tested Prize Queen, by mail, 3 00 
PrizeQueen, warranted pure- 
i ciscsistescosbe 
ueen, not standard size.... 
Full Colony, 8 frames, Prize 
SO. cocanct Wesesecgenasves 
BeforeJune 25, $1 each. 
Cash Orders filled in rotation. 
Address E. L. BRIGGS, 
1Aly Wilton Junction, lowa. 


and Commercial. 


2 09 | Cannot be a very dull paper. 
1 00 
| Ezra Abbott, LL.D. 

Thomas Armitage. D.D. 

Prof. Fred M. Bird. 

Prog Alex. B. Bruce, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Rey. A. H. Bradford. 

Austin Bierbower. 

Mary D. Brine. 

W. H. Chad Boscawen, Wrexham, Eng. 


GSS ENGRAVINGS. 
Hon. S.G.W.Benjamin, U.S. Min. to Persia. 
Rev. Wim. M. Baker, D.D. 


THE HORSE, | Hjaimar H. Boyesen. 


| Leonard W. Bacon, D.D. 
BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 





tev. Joseph Cook. 

Mary Clemmer. 

{t. Rev. ArthurCleveland Coxe,D.D.,LL.D. 
Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

Rey. Howard Crosby, D.D. 

Rose Terry Cooke. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clarke, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. Samuel W Dike. 

Rebecea Harding Davis. 

Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D. 

Prof. Norman Fox. 
| Washington Gladden, D.D. 

Dora Read Goodale. 

Caspar Rene Gregory, Paris, France. 
| ** Grace Greenwood.” 
| “* Barton Grey.” 
| Arthur T. Hadley. 

Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
| Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes. 
| George H. Hepworth, D.D. 
| Pres. Atticus G. Haygood, D.D. 
| William D. Howells. 
oe. aa 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal! drugs used for the | 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse's teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


#25 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHRONIC DISEASES CURED. 


New paths marked out by that 
most popular book on MEDIcaL, 
SoctaL and SrxvaL Screnci, 
PLAIN Home Tack and Mrorcsui 
Common Sexsr. Nearly 1000 
pages and 200 illustrations, 
treating of tle human body in 
heaith and disease, by DI. KE. 
B. FOOTE, of \ew Xork 
City; Price, $1.50, Over 
500,000 of his books have becn 
sold in the United States, Englanc, 
Germany and Austratia. An Ecin- 
borough physician, retired aitcr 
fifiy years practice, writes; ** Your 
work is priceiesstn value, and cal- 
culuted to regenerate society.” A 
16-page contents table of Plain 
Home Talk, a copy of Dr. Foote’s 
Health Monthly, and a 100-page | 
pamphlet of ‘* Evidences” of the 
curability of all Chronic Diseascs 
of whatever part, sent for 3 cents, 
Dr, FOOTE’S [land- 
Book of Health Hints 
and Ready Keceiptscives 
128 pges of advice about daily 
habits i sons, and recipes 
reyes erent: Ns | which can be remitted by postage stamps. 










ANNOUN 


ete. ° 


} 

| 

! 

“No New Thing,” ete. ; 
| 

of “ Guerndale” ; 


Sarah Orne Jewett, ete., etc., ete. 





For six months, $1.50; for3 months.. .75 
| One subscription two years........... 5.00 


Hill Publishing Co., 
129 East 28th Street, New York City, 


47 Alt 


TERMS OF SU 


One Subscription one year............ $3.00 | One Subscription five years.......... £10.00 


or cvre of common a .ments— 1 : 

\ valuable reference book for | balance of a year’s subscription. : 

very family. By mail, 2 Send postal card for free specimen copy, and judge for yourself. 
enta. LipcraL DIscounT TO | 

AGENTS. 


Sanitary, Fine Arts, Ministerial Register, Personalities, Farm and Garden, Financial 
Thirty-two pages in all every week. 
\ PAPER which has published articles from the following persons, selected from a 
i list of over 300 writers, who have contributed to its columns during the past year, 


| Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Sidney Lanier. 
Dr. Dio Lewis. 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Philip Bourke Marston. 
Joaquin Miller. 

Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
Prof. A. S. Packard, Jr., M.D. 
Prof. John A. Paine. 

Margaret J. Preston. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford, England. 
R. H. Stoddard. 

Philip Schaff, D.D. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Newman Smyth, D.D. 

Egbert C. Smyth, D.D. 

Mrs. Launt Thompson. 

J. T. Trowbridge. 

Celia Thaxter. 

Prof. C. H. Toy, D.D. 

Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D. 

tev. C. C. Tiffany. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Pres. Theo. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. 
Prof. Wm. C. Wilkinson, D.D. 
Sarah C. Woolsey. 

Prof. G. F. Wright. 

Susan E. Wallace. 

Wm. C. Ward, London, England. 
Geo. Washburn, D.D 

Mary E. C. Wyeth. 

Pres. D. H. Wheeler, D.D. 
Prof. Charles A. Young. 


CEMENT. 


ra the next few months we shall publish stories by a number of the most 
| talented writers, among them the following: W. E. Norris, author of ‘Matrimony,’ 
F. Marion Crawford, author of “ Mr. Isaaes,”’ ‘Dr. Claudius,” 
W. D. Howells, author of “ Our Wedding Journey,” 
Edward Everett Hale, author of **Ten Times One is Ten,” 
Julia Schayer, author of “ Tiger Lily and Other Stories”; Rebecca Harding Davis, 


ete.: J. 


BSCRIPTION : 


Any number over five, at the same 
' rate, invariably with one remittance. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that one may read a few consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
| thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription, as a ‘* Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, 
Payment of $2.70 in addition will secure the 


Address, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


S. of Dale, author 
ete. ; 
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Given’s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms thatthe PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 

D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 


1ABtf HOOPESTON, ILL. 


not, life is sweeping by, go and 
dare before you die, something 
mighty and sublime, leave be- 
hind to conquer time.” $66 a 
week in your own town. $5 out- 
fit free. No risk. Everything 


new. Capital not required. We 
will furnish you everything. Many are making 
fortunes. Ladies make as much as men, and boys 
and girls make great pay. Reader, if you want 
business at which you can make great pay all the 
time, write for particulars to H. HALLETT & Co 
Portland, Maine. SAly_ 


FLAT- BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 

















The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder 
For Monthly Bee Jourmal.............. 50c. 
For Weekly Bee Journal............... W5e. 

Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


[PDNMILLS IOinch $ 15.00 


= W.C.PELH AM... 
AW. .1412/ 5a 4a 





—_SAly 


COMB HONEY WANTED. 


We are prepared to purchase large lots of Fancy 
COMB HONEY in 1 and 2 Ib. sectior.s, or Harbison 
frames, for which we will pay an advance of cts 

er pound over New York prices. CASH ON 

DELIVERY in sound condition in London; 
the price of extracted honey wil! be paid for all 
broken combs. This is an excellent opportunity 
for bee-keepers wishing to viel, Europe. Corre- 
spondence solicited. W. M. noo & CO., 

The Apiary, Leconfield, Rd 
33Atf LONDON, ENGL AND. 


Bingham Smoker, 


Please bear in mind that our 
patents cover ali the bellows bee 
smokers that will burn sound wood. 


Bingham & mig oll 


ABRONIA, MICH 











A week made at home by the in- 
dustrious. Best business now be- 
fore the public. Capital not needed 
We will start you. Men, women, 
boys and girls wanted everywhere 
to work for us. Now ts the time. 


You can work in spare time, or give 
your whole time to the business. No other busi- 
ness will pay you nearly as well. No one can fail 
to make enormous pay, by engaging at once. 
Costly outfit and terms free. Money made fast, 
easily and cre Address TRUE & Co., 
Augusta, Mai SAly 











HONEY 


I buy and sell Honey for Cash only. AsIdo no 
Commission business, I will not accept shipments 
without previous correspondence. 
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ILLINOIS. 





cHICcCAGO, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


EE-KEEPERS SUPPLIES 


INCLUDING SECTIONS FOR COMM HONEY, SMOKERS, VEILS, GLOVES, 
Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honey Plants, etc., 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





BEESWAX. 


I pay 26c. per pound delivered here, for yellow | 
To avoid mistakes, the shipper’ 8 name 

should always be on each package. | 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

923 West Madison Street, 





BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and ut the same time producethe most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 





Appreciative Notices. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 


| times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.— News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


Valuable for all who are interested in the care 


| and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 


Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers’ 


; Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Saiem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 


| form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, ‘Mass. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 


| duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
| Olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 


| in the management of these little workers.- Plain 
| Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 


| contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 


mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save ex perience and good judgment. 
~-Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al) readers, 


| even though they be not directly sprees in the 


care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 


| illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 


field, O. 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural! history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreastof the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.— Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 


| beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 


in the art by which the production of deliciousand 


| health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 


prepare it for the market in the most attractive 


| form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin 
| and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
| price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 


mer, Lanc&ster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, II1. 


| oe A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 


the Dozenor Hundred. 
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